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| BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Seek first the kingdom of God (communion). 


PIRIT or flesh? We cannot serve both, nor can we stop 
halfway between the two. ‘For the flesh lusts against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; for the two are con- 
trary one to another’ (epistle). One of the two will 
eventually master us. Summer with its heat and picnics, its 

scangness of dress and plentifulness of amusements, is not very 
conducive towards the strengthening of the spirit. The Church, 
knowing this, prays today: “Keep, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
Thy Church with perpetual mercy; and because the frailty of man 
without Thee cannot but fail, keep us ever by Thy help from all 
things hurtful, and lead us to things profitable for our salvation” 
(collect) . 

The epistle enumerates seventeen “‘hurtful’’ consequences of a 
life according to the flesh: ‘“Immorality, uncleanness, licentious- 
ness, idolatry, witchcrafts, enmities, contentions, jealousies, anger, 
quarrels, factions, parties, envies, murders, drunkenness, carous- 
ings.”’ They who do such things are flesh-servers and “‘shall not 
obtain the kingdom of God.’’ Then it mentions twelve “‘profit- 
able’’ fruits of a life according to the spirit: ‘“‘Charity, joy, peace, 
patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, mod- 
esty, continency, chastity.’’ For a Christian, for a man who 
“walks in the spirit,’ for one who professes to be a loyal sub- 
ject in God’s kingdom, it stands to reason that he must be guided 
by the things of the Spirit. For “they that are Christ’s have 
crucified their flesh with its vices and concupiscences.”’ 

Needless to say, every man is obliged to care reasonably for his 
temporal needs. And to do so is by no means service of the flesh. 
But when this care oversteps the bounds of faith and reason, when 
our anxiety for material things becomes so great that the things 
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of God begin to suffer, then we act like “‘heathens who seek after 
such things.’” We depart from the spirit and approach the flesh. We 
fail against confidence in God who, after He has given us the more 
important, i.e., body and life, will in His mercy also bestow the 
less tmportant, i.e., food and clothing. ‘For your Father knows 
that you have need of all these things’’ (gospel). - 

Sometimes we are more concerned about the shell than the 
kernel. We are busy about many things and forget the one thing 
necessary. We act as though we were to stay forever on this earth. 
Today Mother Church again puts before us the barometer of 
values: ‘“Walk in the spirit.”” “‘It is good to confide in the Lord, 
rather than to have confidence in man’ (gradual). ‘‘No man can 
serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or he will sustain the one and despise the other’’ (gospel). 

Let us ‘walk in the spirit’’ by perfect participation in today’s 
holy Sacrifice, so that ‘‘the angel of the Lord may encamp round 
about us and deliver us’ (cf. offertory) from all which in the 
past has been “‘according to the flesh.’’ If at the holy Table we 
“seek first the kingdom of God’’ (communion) and the God of 
the kingdom, we shall indeed “taste and see that the Lord is 
sweet” (offertory). 

Today and throughout this week I shall ‘‘seek first the kingdom 
of God and His justice.” 


FIRST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 


Come, children, hearken to Me; I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord (Ps. 23:12). 
With these -words from Psalm 23 Mother Church welcomes her 
children who in these days are returning to her schools of elementary and 
higher Christian training. The Catholic child “born out of water and the 
Holy Ghost,” made a new creature at the Church’s holy font, has a 
right to Christian education. Catholic parents are not free to send their 
children to a school where “the one thing necessary” is left out, made 
light of, or even attacked. The vicar of Christ and the councils of the 
Church have made that clear. 
An education with Christ left out, an education which does not make 
a boy or a girl a better fruit-bearing branch of Christ, a more loyal mem- 
ber of. God’s kingdom on earth, is no real education. The third plenary 
Council of Baltimore has decreed that all Catholic parents must send 
their sons and daughters to the Catholic school unless they otherwise 
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MEDITATIONS 


provide sufficiently and plainly, either at home or in some other way, 
for the Christian education of their children. 

It is the duty of every pastor to remind his flock of this most serious 
duty. He can not make an exception to the existing laws of the Church, 
and every person who believes that he has sufficient reasons to send his 
child to a non-Catholic school must submit his reasons in writing to the 
bishop. The faithful must keep in mind that a priest who zealously pro- 
motes the cause of Catholic education merely fulfills his duty and is 
therefore deserving of wholehearted support from every one who con- 
siders himself a Catholic. 

The earnestness with which the Church faces this important problem is 
also a lesson and admonition to our Catholic teachers, men and women, 
religious and lay. By virtue of their calling they share in the teaching 
authority of Christ; they have the vocation and the grace to do their 
share in carrying out the divine Teacher’s commission: “Go and teach all 
nations . . . teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you” (Matt. 28:19f.); they must make themselves fit to 
mold young people in their susceptible years, preparing them for future 
Catholic manhood and womanhood, perfecting from day to day human 
beings created “according to the image and likeness of God” so that they 
may know God and love Him and serve Him and attain eternal happi- 
ness with Him. What a sublime and responsible work! 

In these days we must pray much for the cause of Catholic education, 
for parents, for priests, for teachers, for candidates to the teaching pro- 
fession and for pupils from kindergarten to university, “that God may 
instruct the hearts of all by the light of the Holy Spirit, that in the light 
of the same Spirit all may relish what is right, and ever rejoice in His 
consolation” (collect to Holy Ghost). 

Thus we shall help Mother Church in carrying out her mission “of 
teaching her children the fear of the Lord” which is “the beginning of all 
wisdom.” And all those who come to her—as the same Psalm continues— 
“shall be enlightened, and their faces shall not be confounded.” 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

God hath visited His people (gospel). 

“If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit’’ (epistle). 

If we are carriers of supernatural life, let us also act in accordance 

with supernatural standards. If we are “‘branches’’ of Christ, let 

us also bring forth Christ-fruit. “Agere sequitur esse’’; what we 
do is the expression of what we are! 

But to satisfy our vainglory, to make a display of our talents 

and achievements, to disregard the feelings of our brothers in 

Christ, to expose unnecessarily the mistakes of the other 
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“‘branches,’’ to withhold from our co-members what should be 
communicated to them—all this means that we are far from ful- 
filling the law of Christ, that we are deceiving ourselves and § 











































mocking God, that we are sowing in the flesh and of the flesh also ym 
shall reap corruption. ‘‘But he that soweth in the Spirit, of the ch 
Spirit shall reap life everlasting’ (epistle). ig pl: 


We let so many opportunities pass by without giving them the — da 


stamp of eternity. Sooner than we are willing to admit, the candle pe: 
will be lighted by our deathbed. ‘“Therefore, whilst we have time, res 
let us work good to all men, but especially to those who are of the [ 

household of the faith.” § to 


“Young man, I say to thee: Arise!’’ No one can read today’s 
gospel without being inflamed with fresh love for Him who is the Pe 
“resurrection and the life.’’ At the holy font He touched also me 








and gave me life. ‘And he that was dead sat up, and began to " 
speak. And He delivered him to his mother,’’ to Mother Church. th 
New life He gave me, the life of the Spirit. ‘If we live in the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” Hi 
I am sorry, Lord,-that so often ‘‘I sowed in the flesh.”’ ‘‘Bow (A 
down Thy ear, O Lord, to me and hear me. Save Thy servant, 
O my God, that trusteth in Thee; have mercy on me, O Lord, for iis 
I have cried to Thee all day’’ (introit). Today the miracle of an 


Naim will be re-enacted in our church. A great Prophet will rise 9 
up in our midst, and God will visit His people. With expectation 


I will wait for the Lord, He will have regard to me. He will hear : 
my prayer and will put a new canticle into my mouth, a song to a 
our God (cf. offertory) . a 

In the eucharistic Banquet Jesus will give me new life: ‘““The 9 th 
Bread that I will give is My flesh for the life of the world’”’ (com- fre 
munion). Young man, I say to thee: Arise! ‘‘May we be so ruled ha 
in soul and body by the operation of this heavenly gift, that the m: 
graces (the life and spirit) flowing therefrom—and not the im- da 
pulses of our nature—may inspire all our actions’’ (postcom- su 
munion). Then we shall leave the ‘‘Naim’”’ of our church glorify- no 
ing God, saying: “‘A great Prophet is risen up amongst us, and ha 
God hath visited His people’’ (gospel) . ha 
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MEDITATIONS 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day? (gospel). 

It is Sunday, the Lord’s Day, “‘the day which the Lord hath 
made” for His glory and for our healing. One of the tremendous 
changes made by the Infant Church was to honor the Sunday in 
place of the Sabbath (rest), thereby turning the day of rest into a 
day of highest activity—an activity, however, which leads to that 
perfect rest about which St. Augustine exclaimed: “‘Our heart is 
restless until it rests in God.” 

The center of the new Sabbath is the holy Eucharist, the sacrifice 
to the praise of God, the sacrament for the healing of our souls and 
bodies (cf. postcommunion). Sunday after Sunday the Christian 
people gather around the altar to offer, not as so many individuals, 
but as God's family, this clean oblation, and to share corporately 
in the life of Christ, as branches share jointly in the life-sap of 
the vine. 

Here they offer Christ to the Father, here the Father gives them 
His holy Son as heavenly food and medicine for the cure of their 
spiritual “‘dropsy.’’ ‘‘He, taking him, healed him, and sent him 
away” (gospel). 

“Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?’’ Those who come 
merely “‘to watch Him’’ (gospel), those who come out of sheer 
routine, those whose faith is like a glimmering wick, would hardly 
be interested in the fact that the Lord’s day is a world-wide heal- 
ing-day. But those who come with hearts humble and pure, those 
who are strengthened by the Spirit of God unto the inward man, 
those in whom Christ dwells by faith and who therefore are 
rooted and founded in charity (cf. epistle), will gratefully open 
their wounded hearts to the divine Physician to find relief, re- 
freshment, courage and consolation on “the day which the Lord 
hath made’’ for Himself and for our healing. The word of a lay- 
man in high position is worth recalling here: ‘‘Sunday after Sun- 
day when returning with my family from church I experience 
such great joy that I feel sorry for people who know little or 
nothing of the joy that comes from Sunday Mass because they 
have never experienced the glad tidings of Christ’s gospel nor the 
happiness that one finds at the holy Table.” 
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But healing is possible only if we approach the great Physician [ 









































in a spirit of humility, for only “‘he that humbleth himself shall | f 
be exalted’ (gospel). Only when a man sincerely acknowledges | Sep 
his spiritual poverty and helplessness as well as the power and |) ch, 
mercy of Him who alone is “Savior (healer) of the world,” only | the 
then will God “‘say the word and my soul shall be healed.’’ “Bow of | 
down Thy ear to me, O Lord, and hear me; for I am needy and |) re 
poor” (introit). wpe 


“Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath?” Yes, Lord, not only is « 
it lawful, but it is so decreed by Thee and necessary for ‘‘the || Tha 
building up of Sion” (gradual), for the welfare and prosperity of || Pow 
Thy Church, for the well-being of every member of Thy Church. 





ae 





Heal us then on this Thy day, O Lord, that we may sing a new [| ee 
canticle to Thee, who hast done, and art doing, wonderful things, | send 
alleluia (cf. gradual). | the 

} iso 
EMBER WEDNESDAY 
Station “With Saint Mary Major”’ 
In pity renew our strength which by 
its nature is ever failing (collect). 

The Wednesday, Friday and Saturday after September 14th (the T 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross) are the Church’s autumn ember days on Lore 
which the Lord, as on the other ember days throughout the year, offers thos 
the “remedies of His mercy to uphold our weakness” (collect). cont 

These September ember days are inspired by the Jewish solemnities of clea 
the “seventh month” (September): 1) the feast of the New Moon on F 
the first day, 2) the day of Atonement on the tenth, and 3) the feast of plac 
the Tabernacles between the nineteenth and twenty-first. On the first had 


feast the law of Moses was read to the people. “And Esdras the scribe day 
stood upon a step of wood, which he made to speak upon. And he opened part 
the book before all the people, for he was above all the people; and when into 
he had opened it, all the people stood . . . and all the people answered: han 
Amen, Amen, lifting up their hands, and they bowed down and adored V 
God with their faces to the ground” (2nd lesson). On the second the row 
highpriest carried the blood of the sacrificed animals into the Holy of Frid 


Holies and poured it out before the Ark in atonement for his sins and for 
for those of the people. On the third the people joyfully thanked God dow 
for the garnered harvest of fruit and wine and gratefully recalled Israel’s men 
living in tents (tabernacles) during their forty years’ sojourning from mor 
the slavery of Egypt to the land which the Lord had given them (Ist us” 
lesson). beca 
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MEDITATIONS 


As the feasts of the “seventh month” were for the Jews, so these 
September ember days must be for us days of spiritual renewal and deep- 
ening. They must be days 1) of re-orientation in the “new law” of 
Christ; 2) of atonement through prayer and fasts, and above all, through 
the pouring out before the Ark of divine mercy of the eucharistic blood 
of the Lamb of God for the sins committed since Pentecost by our- 
selves and our brethren; and 3) of thanksgiving for the fruits of the 
field and the fruits of the Holy Spirit which God in His mercy bestowed 
upon us during the past three months. 

“Jesus, taking him by the hand, lifted him up and he arose” (gospel). 
That expresses the main purpose of the ember days. Their sacramental 
power coupled with our cheerful cooperation will achieve that end. 

We humbly ask today’s great patroness, Mary, the Mother of Jesus, to 
obtain for us a true ember spirit and to accompany us as we approach the 
holy Table.“‘(1) to eat fat meats, (2) and drink sweet wine, and (3) 
send portions to them that have not prepared for themselves; because it is 
the holy (ember) day of the Lord; be not sad, for the joy of the Lord 
is our strength” (communion). 


EMBER FRIDAY 
Station ‘““With the Twelve Apostles”’ 
Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? (spistle). 


The Church leads us today to “the twelve apostles,” on whom the 
Lord conferred His power to forgive and retain sins. Bearers they are of 
those precious keys that open the merciful heart of God as well as the 
contrite heart of man, uniting the latter to the former by means of the 
cleansing and sanctifying blood of Jesus Christ. 

Formerly the reconciliation of penitents on Maundy Thursday took 
place in this stational church of “the twelve apostles.” Here sinners who 
had undergone their prescribed course of penance were granted on that 
day the remission of all their sins and were admitted once more to full 
participation in the eucharistic Banquet. “Ex-communication” was turned 
into “Communication” by the keys which the Lord had placed in the 
hands of His apostles and, through them, in the hands of His Church. 

With the penitential spirit of the penitents of old, and with the sor- 
row and humility of Mary Magdalen (gospel), let us keep this ember 
Friday. Often do we commit sins, but how often do we perform penance 
for them? “Return, O Israel, to the Lord thy God; for thou hast fallen 
down by thy iniquity” (epistle). Not the “Assyria” of worldly achieve- 
ments, nor the high “horses” of worldly ambitions, nor the “gods”— 
money, position, human applause—“the works of our hands shall save 
us” (epistle), but penance, faith and love. “Many sins are forgiven her, 
because she hath loved much. Thy faith hath made thee safe; go in 


peace” (gospel). 
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This is a day of fast and abstinence. Let us gladly observe both. Let the 
heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord and be strengthened; seek His 
face ever more” (introit). This ember Friday is an appropriate occasion 
for giving our weekly “Friday-abstinence” a new spirit. So often we ob- 
serve the day thoughtlessly—perhaps even reluctantly. On the Great 
Friday the Good Shepherd gave up His flesh and blood for His sheep. In 
gratitude for such love His sheep give up every Friday flesh-meats for 
their Good Shepherd. Observing abstinence in that spirit will gladden 
both the Good Shepherd and His sheep; will make us “bring forth fruits 
worthy of penance”; will widen and deepen the spirit of repentance to the 
end that “the gifts of our fasting will be pleasing in God’s sight, and 
atoning for our sins will make us worthy of God’s grace and lead us to 
the eternal happiness promised by Him” (secret). 

Give your soul a new direction by a fruitful “ember confession.” The 
more humility and sorrow we carry into the confessional, the more peace 
and joy we shall carry out therefrom. The sacrament of penance is the 
sacrament of liberty which frees us from the disgracing chains of our 
sins. Nothing approaches innocence more closely than a courageous, sin- 
cere confession of our guilt. True humility and sorrow are oil from the 
Holy Spirit which make the “keys of forgiveness” turn with heavenly 
smoothness. “Remove from me reproach and contempt, because I have 
sought out Thy commandments, O Lord; for Thy testimonies are my 
meditation” (communion). 

“Who is wise, and he-shall understand these things?” 


EMBER SATURDAY 


Station ‘““With St. Peter’ 


And all the people rejoiced for all the things 
that were gloriously done by Him (gospel). 

“Let us fast on Wednesday and Friday, and on Saturday let us cele- 
brate the vigil at the tomb of blessed Peter the Apostle, by whose merits 
and prayers we believe that. we shall be aided, so that we may please our 
merciful God by our fast and prayer.” That was the announcement made 
by the Great Leo to the holy people of God fifteen centuries ago. That 
is the program for Christ’s flock of today. “Let us celebrate the vigil at 
the tomb of blessed Peter”! 

This ember vigil, like all other vigils, was held at night and ended at 
daybreak with the celebration of the holy Eucharist, the mystery of 
“Light and Life” (phos-zoe). ““Watching, prayer, fast, sorrow for past 
transgressions, resolutions for the future, conferring of holy orders, of- 
fering of grapes (wine), and the climax, the eucharistic Banquet, were 
the eight milestones on this nocturnal journey. 

The time for this ember vigil has been changed, but its spirit is 
changeless. One of the reasons why so many “fig-trees” in the vineyard 
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MEDITATIONS 


of the Church have become barren, why so many Christians are “bowed 
together,” like the crippled woman in today’s gospel, unable to look up- 
wards at all, is that they have passed up so often these grace-laden, vital- 
izing ember days. These ember days are meant to make us “stop, look, 
listen,” so that when crossing the tracks from time into eternity, we may 
not be injured or killed by the enemies of our supernatural life. “Grant 
unto us, O Lord, that by fasting we may be filled with Thy grace, and by 
abstaining may become strong above all our enemies” (2nd collect). 

Yes, “stop, look, listen,” for the sake of our own renewal; for the 
spiritual progress of our brethren; for the young men who will be or- 
dained today, that they may become zcalous laborers in the Lord’s vine- 
yard; for the poor, to whom belongs what we are saving through our 
ember fast; for the altar which today is to receive our gifts.’ 


“Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? prudent, and he 
shall know, these things? For the ways of the Lord are right and the just 
shall walk in them, but the transgressors shall fall in them” (ember Fri- 
day), shall become barren trees in the vineyard of the Church, crippled 
members in the Mystical Body. 

Let us in' spirit kneel at the tomb of blessed Peter, asking the pastor of 
“the lambs and sheep,” the “rock” on whom rests every living stone of 
the Church, the vicar of that glorious Highpriest (epistle) who with His 
precious blood made us a chosen generation and kingly priesthood, to 
come to our assistance that we may profitably keep this sacred vigil, i.e., 
“watch and pray, that we enter not into temptation”! 

St. Peter, bless all those who in these days will become Thy co-workers 
through the reception of the sacrament of holy orders. Lead us all closer 
to “Christ, the Son of the living God,” the wellspring of all justice and 
holiness of life. 

“And all the people rejoiced for all the things that were gloriously done 
by Him” (gospel). 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


That you walk worthy of the vocation 
in which you are called (epistle). 


A Christian who honestly endeavors to live the program which 
the Church unfolds in the course of her liturgical year will surely 
keep his heart free from that “unhealthy quietism’’ condemned by 
Pope Pius XII in his encyclical letter on ““The Mystical Body of 
Christ.’’ “‘No one of course can deny,” says the Pontiff, ‘‘that the 
Holy Spirit of Jesus Christ is the one source of whatever super- 


In former days the Christian flock brought to God's altar: on Pentecost em- 
ber Saturday, wheat (bread) ; on September ember Saturday, grapes (wine); on 
December ember Saturday, olives (oil). 
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natural power enters into the Church and its members. But that 
men should continue consistently in their good works, that they 
advance generously in grace and virtue, that they strive earnestly 
to reach the heights of Christian perfection and at the same time 
do their best to stimulate others to gain the same goal—all this 
the Spirit from above does not wish to bring about, unless men 
contribute their daily share of zealous activity. ‘For not on those 
who sleep but on the diligent,’ says St. Ambrose, are divine favors 
conferred.’ ’’ How very opposed the liturgy is to “false quietism’’ 
is again shown by today’s sacred texts, particularly by the epistle 
and gospel. 

To be a Christian—another Christ—it is necessary that we 
live a life “‘worthy of the vocation in which we are called.” As 
Christians we present Christ to the world. Our own personal con- 
duct, therefore, as well as our relation towards others must bear 
the stamp of Christ. ‘“With all humility and mildness, with pa- 
tience, supporting one another in charity, careful to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’”” As members of Christ, as 
members of the Church and as members of God’s family, we have 
a common goal at which we must aim, and in the attainment of 
which we must pray and work for one another. “One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and through all, and in us all’ (epistle). Surely, there is no place 
for self-complacency and quietism in a Christian who desires to 
live in and with the Church. “Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
who walk in the law of the Lord’’ (introit). 


The great commandment of twofold love is by no means an 
easy one. But it is indispensable. Without the love of God we are 
nothing. Without the love of our neighbor we are nothing. 
Nothing! The decisive question for every human being—for a 
Christian especially—will ever be: “What think ye of Christ’? 
No one can evade this question. It must be answered, one way or 
the other. God grant that our answer be such that we will not 
some day become ‘‘His footstool.’’ Because Christ is God we must 
love Him with our whole heart and soul. Because Christ lives in 
my brethren I must love them in Him and, doing so, I shall love 
Him in them. 
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MEDITATIONS 


“Walk worthy of the vocation in which you are called . . 
supporting one another in charity, careful to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.’’ Our Christian vocation, our Chris- 
tian charity and our Christian peace are the special targets of the 
devil. Let us not forget that, nor let us make light of him. On the 
contrary, let us pray with the Church: “Grant, O Lord, unto 
Thy people grace to withstand the temptations of the devil, 
and with pure minds to follow Thee, the only God.” 

“Vow ye, and pray to the Lord your God, all you that round 
about Him bring presents’ (communion). Place your baptismal 
vows on God’s altar, and with them your gratitude for the grace 
of Christian profession. Ask our blessed Lord after holy Com- 
munion to enkindle in you the fire of love—the love of God and 
of neighbor—without which we are nothing. May He preserve 
us from all false quietism and help us to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. Then ‘‘the holy Mysteries we are 
celebrating will free us both from past sins and future trans- 
gressions’’ (secret), and with increasing readiness we shall continue 
to “walk worthy of the vocation in which we are called.” 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
We, Thy servants and Thy holy people . . . (canon). 

A week ago—ember Saturday—was ordination day. Today's 
Mass text, although composed originally for the ‘‘dedication of the 
church of St. Michael in Rome,” is not only most fitting for a 
First Mass of a newly ordained priest, but is a very delicate lesson 
for every Christian—<lerical and lay—on the dignity of the priest- 
hood, the sacred duties of priests towards their flocks, and the great 
responsibilities of the faithful towards their priests. 

1) The priest is ‘“‘prophet”’ (introit). He is ordained ‘‘to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord,” to show the road to God, to heaven. 
He must decrease so that Christ may increase—in himself and in 
others. He must be a man of faith and fidelity, a hundred-percenter 
“who could transgress but will not transgress, who could do evil 
things but will not do them; a man whose goods are established 
in the Lord, and whose alms the whole Church of the saints shall 
declare’’ (cf. Eccl. 30). The faithful must stand with loyalty 
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behind their ‘‘prophets,’’ not stone them with the stones of un- 
just and destructive criticism, but support their word and work 
by good will and fervent prayer. ‘“‘Give peace, O Lord, to them 
that patiently wait for Thee, that Thy prophets may be found 
faithful, hear the prayers of Thy servant and of Thy people 
Israel’ (introit). 

2) The priest is ‘‘teacher’’ (epistle). ‘‘Preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be condemned’’ (Mark 16). The 
office of preaching is one of the most serious duties of a priest, one 
that calls for much prayer, study, love of Christ’s flock and self- 
forgetfulness. Over the consecrated lips of the priest flows the 
“testimony of Christ which is to be confirmed in us, so that 
nothing be wanting to us in any grace, that we may hopefully 
await the manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ who Himself will 
confirm us to the end so that on the great parousia of Christ we 
may stand on His right side free from every guilt’’ (cf. epistle). 
Every Christian must cultivate deep reverence for the word of 
God. ‘‘He that is of God heareth the words of God.’ Whether 
the living stream of God’s word be flowing through a golden pipe 
or one of lead matters not; what does matter is that it is the word 
of God, and will make us “rich in Him, in all utterance and in all 
knowledge’ (epistle) . 


3) The priest is ‘‘physician’’ (gospel). ‘““Be of good heart, son, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ Equipped with heavenly power and 
commanded tq proceed with Christ’s mercy and love, the priest 
sits in the confessional “to heal all that come to him sick of the 
palsy.’’ The long hours in the tribunal of God’s mercy are indeed 
trying and exhausting, but are made sweet and edifying by the 
confidence, sincerity and humility of all who approach the con- 
fessor in a sacramental spirit to receive that peace which the risen 
Lord embedded in His Easter gift to a sin-laden world. “And he 
arose, and went into his house. And the multitude seeing it, feared, 
and glorified God who had given such power to men’”’ (gospel). 


The priest is, above all, ‘‘priest,”” offerer of the Sacrifice of the 
New Law (offertory). ‘‘He made an evening sacrifice to the Lord 
God for an odor of sweetness, in the sight of the children of 
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MEDITATIONS 


Israel."" A priest’s most important duty is to offer to God the 























un- 
ork [) sacrificed body and blood of Jesus Christ, and with and in them 
em himself and his flock, to the Lord God for an odor of sweetness. 


ind Churches are built for the Eucharist, altars are consecrated for the 
yple | Eucharist, priests are ordained for the Eucharist. It is the Euchar- 
ist that matters, ‘‘the fount of all holiness’ (feast of St. Igna- 


to ' tius). Blessed the priest who lives for and by the Eucharist! Blessed 
ed: | also the flock that gathers around their ““Moses’’ to participate 
The | With mind and heart and body in that “‘sacrifice which makes us 
nae | sharers of the one supreme Godhead’”’ (secret), and which is the 
elf- | deepest source of divine worship, of Christian fellowship, of san- 
the ctification of heart and home, parents and children, shepherd and 
hat flock, work and rest, joys and sorrows. “‘I rejoiced at the things 
ily that were said to me: We shall go into the house of our Lord” 
vill (gradual). 
we Servants of God and holy people of God, behold what great 
e). things the charity of Christ has done for you! ‘Support one an- 
of other in charity, and you shall fulfill the law of Christ!’ 
MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 

















THE HOME FRONT 


HEN you took off (the first of many Army phrases 
that find their inevitable way into one’s vocabu- 
lary) on that long-awaited trek to the Chaplain 
School at Harvard University, leaving behind a 
much-loved community in order to seek out the 

far larger community of the Army, it was with many dreams of 
what could be done as a soldier-pastor to “bring the liturgy to the 
people’’—or, better, to make men conscious of their vocation to 
be members of the praying Church. At home, except for small and 
isolated groups, there had been apathy, indifference, or misunder- 
standing. The kindest of your critics had thought you a visionary, 
an impractical idealist. They had smiled their tolerant smile. 
“You have never been in a large city parish.’’ ‘““You don’t know 
what a job it is to get people even to keep the commandments.” 
“I have to clear my church every forty-five minutes.” ‘‘Let’s be 
sure that our people live up to the Casti Connubii, and then we 
can give them the frills.”’ 


So it had run. Liturgy had been rubrics to the priests and poly- 
syllabic mystery to the laity. In vain you had suggested that com- 
mandments would be better observed if given the motivation of 
the offertory, or baptism. In vain you had quoted a letter from 
the editor of ORATE FRATRES, “‘all we seek to do is to make the 
Mass and the sacraments the core of our people’s living.” In your 
uncharitable moments you had muttered ‘‘stand-patters’’ under 
your breath; you had wondered about the value of courses in 
logic; you had recalled ominous hours in history when men had 
been similarly unable to read the signs of the times. And your wise 
and patient friend had given you counsel: ‘“‘Don’t be in a hurry. 
If the Holy Spirit wants this to grow, it will grow. And if He 
doesn’t, who cares about it?” 


“Well,” you said to him as he drove you and your luggage 
over the icy streets of Cambridge—the penultimate kindness in a 
very long series—‘‘all that is over the dam. Let’s see what can be 
done in fresh fields and pastures new. If it works with men, with 
soldiers, that should convince them. They won't be able to call it 
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THE HOME FRONT 


frills any longer. And maybe if the soldiers get it, they’ll demand 
it when they come home. The old order must change, and maybe 
this is the way God wants it changed. It will be something to 
have a chance to try.’’ He laughed as he saw you climb out of the 
car and give your first clumsy salute to a corporal outside Perkins 
Hall. You had heard of the tradition according to which a newly- 


' commissioned officer gives a dollar to the first enlisted man who 


salutes him, but you were already too self-conscious in your new 


| uniform to stop the corporal and explain to him how he had un- 
| wittingly earned your tribute. 








Well, here you were. Beside the door was a sign reading “‘Per- 
kins Hall. U. S. Army Chaplain School,’’ and the door stood 
open. You smiled a little grimly. Seven years’ teaching poetry had 
given you the habit of attaching significance to moments like this. 
Fragments of allusion ran through your mind: “Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here.”” “Tell them that I came, and no one an- 
swered.”” “Ego sum ostium. Per me si quis introierit, vitam in- 
veniet.”” You went in. 


There was “‘processing’’—a mystifying mass of papers to be 
signed over and over, another visit to the medics (“‘Heck, we just 
had a physical!’’), an assignment to quarters, a happy identifi- 
cation of brother priests among all these strangers who wore the 
chaplain’s cross, an unpacking of Mass kits on the balcony of 
the Germanic Museum. This was indeed something. Eighty-eight 
priests in your class, you were told: Masses would be offered face 
to face across narrow tables. ‘“‘Don’t step back when you genuflect 
or you'll kick the man behind you.”” The first set of Masses would 
start at six, and the second at six-thirty. ‘And if you want any 
breakfast you'll have to step on it.” 


So that was it, and you had always hated to hurry your Mass. 
Well, you supposed you could do it if you had to. And you did. 
The rising bell rang at five-thirty, and at six you were on the 
frozen sidewalk, shivering in the icy blasts that cut their way 
down Oxford Street. ‘“Where’s that O.D.? Let’s get out of here.” 
The Officer of the Day finally appears. ‘Section one, all present or 
accounted for, sir.”” Section two—five—nine—“‘dismiss!’’ With 
that you break ranks and run, lifting heavy G.I. boots with legs 
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no longer young, down the street, across the yard, over the hedge, 
through the alley, up the back stairs of Germanic. Take your 
amice from your box, noting that it is already five minutes past 
six, hurry into your vestments, trying deperately to forget the 
sniffles you picked up on that hike two days ago, the ache in your 
fallen arch, the fact that by some miracle the man across the table 
from you has managed to be vested and well into his collects 
while you have not yet said your first introibo. ‘“‘All right,’’ you 
tell yourself, “you hurried to get here, but no hurry from now 
on.” But you can’t shake your awareness of the flying minutes 
and the man waiting to take your altar. A general intention must 
suffice at both mementos; on ember Saturday you read all five 
lessons and feel very guilty as you finish at six-forty. But the 
priest who follows you is reassuring: ‘‘I’ll be through at seven— 
I'll say a black Mass.’’ You can’t serve his Mass—there isn’t room 
for a server between those tables, and besides, you have to make 
your bed (Army style), and you’re room orderly this week and 
must sweep your room and tidy up, and you'll need a bite of 
breakfast to keep you going through four hours of class. 


But as you tiptoe off the balcony you look about you. It’s a 
feria in Lent, but there are no violet vestments; it’s the feast of St. 
Matthias, but you see no red. There is only the monotonous black 
or its reverse, the tattle-tale gray that passes for white. (You re- 
call how Bishop Cushing had said that chaplains overseas had been 
writing to ask for the other three colors—they and their men were 
tired of black and white.) And the Masses that are being read are 
not the Masses of the day; they are the four printed in the Mili- 
tary Missal: Easter, the Trinity, our Lady, or the Requiem. 
““Imagine,’’ you say to yourself, ‘‘reading those same Masses over 
and over through several years of service as a chaplain. What 
about Advent, or Pentecost, or All Saints? What about the 
divitiae Christi of the liturgical year?’’ Your own complete Missal 
is an inch thicker, but you wouldn't take gold for it, nor for the 
three reversible (six-color) vestments made for you by Helen 
Amendola and given you by your priestly friend, who thought 
the Army’s priest should be as well-dressed as the civilians’. A 
little more bulky? Yes, but so were bedding rolls, and field jackets, 
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THE HOME FRONT 


and many other less essential items, and room was found for 
them. Wasn’t this an economy more than military—a reflection 
of that same American tendency to streamline that resulted in 
twenty-minute Masses and novenas on the half-hour? 


At seven-fifty all the priests of the class gathered to recite five 
decades of the rosary in common. It was not required, but if you 
were not there you were looked at a little questioningly. And it 
was good to be here with your brother priests, asking the Mother 
of God for her blessing on you and on “all Catholic chaplains, 
living and dead.’’ You liked the sound sense and geniality of 
Father Roche, the Vincentian on the school staff; you liked the 
solicitude for your every need of Father Ryan, the Jesuit who had 
given up a professor’s chair to become a chaplain, and found him- 
self a sacristan. But you used to wonder what would be said if 
you suggested recitation of Prime as a morning prayer instead of 
the rosary, or whether the almost-hundred percent attendance 
would be so perfect if the five decades were not permitted as a 
substitute for the breviary in case the work-day was long. 


On Friday afternoons you were marched to St. Paul’s for “‘Holy 
Hour.”’ During Lent it was the Stations of the Cross. You ques- 
tioned the obligation, since it was a devotion, and the Church 
leaves us free to choose such devotions as help us. You did not find 
these helpful—not with the threadbare vernacular hymns, the bel- 
lowed Stabat Mater, the meditations with their insistence on the 
exclusive God-and-myself relationship. (The booklet even said, 
“Lamb of God, have mercy on me,” but you always said very 
plainly ‘‘on us.’’) And again you wondered why a group of 
priests could not sing Vespers and Compline. One day, on a hike, 
when the order had been given for “‘route step’’ and you could 
talk, you ventured to suggest it to the priest at your side. ‘‘Didn’t 
you like it last Friday?’’ he asked in amazement. ‘‘Gosh, I came out 
of St. Paul’s feeling better than I had all week.’’ Which left you 
wondering 1) whether the first purpose of prayer were to praise 
God, or to “feel good,” and 2) why the breviary had in so many 
cases lost the power it held for centuries to exalt and console the 
human soul. 
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The five weeks ended at last, and you left Boston in a howling 
blizzard, to wake up three days later, in what looked like a set- 
ting for ‘Green Pastures,”’ in Louisiana. You found your Divi- 
sion, and your Regiment, and set to work, very inexperienced but 
very eager. The first Sunday you told your assistant that there 
would be no “hymns’’ during Mass—much less any doodling on 
the organ. He was a little shocked, and you set about making your 
first convert by explaining that the congregation should not be 
distracted from the Mass, since it was their sacrifice as well as 
yours. At the offertory, for instance, they should not be made, 
by singing an Ave Maria, to think of our Lady, since at that 
moment they should be offering themselves to God under the 
symbolic offering of their bread and wine. After the Consecration 
they should not be singing anything, since they should not be 
distracted from offering their now sublimated Gift, and from an- 
swering their great Amen.. And at the Communion the “dona 
nobis pacem”’ thought was at least as important as the ‘‘O Lord, I 
Am Not Worthy.” 


Your sermon that first Sunday was on the need and value of 
using a Missal, and you had copies of Father Stedman’s Missal 
for distribution. You began mimeographing a weekly news sheet 
for the Catholics in your regiment, explaining in their logical ordet 
the notions of sacrifice, of priesthood, of the unity of all Christians 
in the Mystical Body, of Communion as the fruit of the Sacri- 
fice and the bond of unity. At week-day Mass you gave five min- 
utes to reenforcing these ideas in the light of the day’s feast. You 
placed your vestments on the altar and vested in full view of the 
congregation, explaining each vestment as you put it on, and the 
reason for the changes in color. You removed the veil and ex- 
plained the use of the chalice, paten, pall, and purificator. At your 
Nuptial Masses you emphasized briefly the larger significance of 
the union just effected as a miniature of the union between Christ 
and His Church. On Good Friday you had the pleasure, through 
the cooperation of two other chaplains, Father Robert Walton of 
Kansas City and Father Kilian Bowler, O.F.M., of giving the 
men, not the Tre Ore, but the Solemn Mass of the Presanctified, 
and the chapel was jam-packed. 
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You started a Catholic Action Cell, which took for its first 
project the spread of an active participation in the Mass. You also 
started a weekly “‘Refresher Course in Catholic Thought,” in 
which you tried to show how a number of subjects—Catholic so- 
cial thought, the Scriptures, the theology of grace and the re- 
demption, Mariology, the philosophy of art and literature, peace 
and post-war planning—could be approached and enriched by a 
study of the Mass. Believing that, in the words of Pius X, the 
liturgy is the “primary and indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit,’’ you gave the liturgy an undisputed first place in prac- 
tice as well as theory, until it had established its rightful prece- 
dence over novenas, Holy Hours, etc., in the minds of your flock. 
You began nightly recitation of Compline with a chosen group, 
hoping to open it to all comers when you had a nucleus trained. 
You launched a choir, trying to let them see how much better for 
social prayer was the eleventh Mass than Franck’s ‘Panis Angeli- 
cus,"’ even when the latter was enhanced with a violin obligato. 
You moved obstructing flowers and candelabra off the altar, hop- 
ing thereby to make your congregation see it as a table of sacrifice 
instead of a shrine. More than anything, it seemed, you talked; 
you began to understand what Paul meant with his “importune, 
opportune, argue, obsecra, (and even) increpa.”’ 


And by Ascension Thursday you thought you had talked 
enough. It was time for action. The chapel that night, since you 
had taken pains to have all Catholics excused from night prob- 
lems and details, was crowded to capacity. You went out on the 
predella and told them that the Mass for this high holyday would 
be a dialogue Mass; everyone would be privileged to make the 
responses usually made by the server alone; in addition, they 
would recite chorally with you the Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus, 
and the Agnus Det. There had been no rehearsal, no notice of any 
kind. “Would they catch on?’ you wondered as you descended 
the steps to begin Mass. ““Would they catch on?” 

From the first response there was no doubt. Former altar-boys 
led the way, but by the time you got by the tongue-twisters in the 
Confiteor everyone was in it, and the Kyrie and Gloria fairly lifted 
you off your feet. Of course they murdered some pronunciations, 
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but that wasn’t important; what was important was that the long- 
silent had finally been given a voice, and they rejoiced in its use. No 
doubt they failed to understand much of the Latin, but repetition 
would have cured that, since the English was printed in parallel 
columns, and at any rate they got the main ideas. You would long 
remember this Ascension Day, the birth-cry of the liturgy in this 
flock of yours; you began to dream of the next step (not to be 
taken, however, for some time yet), the congregationally-sung high 
Mass. Your mind went back to that luxury you had had as a civil- 
ian, when the superior of the Sacred Heart Convent had given 
her community, as their Christmas gift, a weekly high Mass, and 
had invited you to sing it. Maybe, you dared to hope, you could 
have it again. 

And then, before the octave of the Ascension was over, you 
were ‘‘pulled out’’ and sent overseas. The first quarter was over; 
you were far richer in experience; you now knew what “RSO” 
meant, and “SOP,”’ and you could tell a musette bag from an 
S-3. You were not too keen about leaving all your work just as it 
had got started, but priests were needed urgently beyond the seas, 
they said, and so you put everything “im manus. tuas” and shoved 
off. But you took with you an exultant conviction that it could be 
done, and a burning desire to see it done where, perhaps, it was 
needed most. 

WILLIAM J. LEONARD, S.J. 
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LIGHT (11) 


N the first part of this essay, we spoke of our eyes and the use 
we make of them in liturgical worship. Let us now inquire 
what the liturgy has to tell us about light and fire: that is, 
the means without which our eyes cannot carry out their 
function. First of all, the liturgy leads us through all the 

various degrees of religious experiences by arranging the Divine 
Office in the framework of the rising and setting cosmic light. 
During the night the stars shed their heavenly light so that by its 
help we may contemplate the mysteries which are contained in the 
passages of holy Scripture read during Matins. When the sun 
rises above the horizon, its golden rays remind us of our risen 
Savior and His glory. At Prime, the first hour of the day, we are 
invited to put on the armor of light and to go forth to the com- 
bat and heat of the day. After that, Terce, Sext and None, the so- 
called Little Hours, pour encouraging light on our way and thus 
help us to bear the sufferings and conflicts of our human existence. 
When the sun sinks in purple splendor into the west, a craving for 
the eternal light of the other world fills our hearts and makes us 
overcome our natural dread of death. After the last noises of the 
day have died away, we ask in Compline for protection in the 
uneasy darkness that lies between sunset and the arrival of the con- 
soling stars. 


On the 25th of December, when the ancient pagans hallowed the 
return of the visible sun, we Christians celebrate the Nativity of 
the divine Sun, our Lord Jesus Christ, and we cannot find words 
enough to extol the supernatural light that surrounds His man- 
ger at Bethlehem. A wonderful star announced His arrival to the 
Magi and conducted them to Him and His virginal Mother—to 
her who was to be revealed to the author of the Apocalypse as a 
woman wearing a crown of twelve stars and having the sun at 
her feet. Already in the fifth century, on Christmas day, the Ro- 
man basilica of St. Mary Major was illuminated by thousands of 
candles, the first of which were lighted by the pope himself upon 
his entry into the church. After the burning candles on the feast 
of the Purification (February 2) have solemnly reminded us for 
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the last time that Christ is the light of the individual soul as well 
as of the whole world, the sky of the liturgy soon becomes over- 
cast by the commemoration of our Lord’s passion and death 
during Lent, and especially during the three last days of Holy 
Week. How happy we feel then on Holy Saturday, when the dea- 
con in his white dalmatic assures us that Christ is truly risen from 
the dead. Spontaneously we cry with him: “Lumen Christi—-Deo 
gratias!’’ During the forty days after Easter the burning Paschal 
candle that symbolizes the risen Lord keeps our joy alive. And 
even after it has been extinguished on Ascension Thursday, the 
solemnity of Pentecost opens as it were the gates of heaven, that 
the bright flame of the Holy Spirit may come down and fill our 
hearts with its celestial glow. Twenty-four long weeks follow 
after Pentecost, during which we must patiently await the coming 
of Jesus Christ to judge the living and the dead. The shining 
sign of the Cross will be seen in the clouds of heaven when He 
shall appear in majesty. Then finally, that is, on the last Sunday 
of the Church year and the first Sunday of Advent, we may anti- 
cipate our own future’entrance into the realm of heavenly light. 


Indeed, the Catholic religion makes constant reference to the 
divine light. A light was given to us in the hour of our spiritual 
illuminaton—at baptism. A light will again be placed in our hand 
at the hour of our death, to remind us that Christ will show us 
the way into the heavenly house of His Father. The holy Euchar- 
ist is celebrated by the light of blessed candles; a lighted candle is 
held on either side of the Gospel book at solemn Mass; candles 
surround the monstrance at Benediction. A light burns day and 
night before the tabernacle, and vigil lights burn constantly before 
the statues of our saints. A light called the bugia accompanies the 
bishop whenever, as Christ’s supreme representative, he performs 
the liturgical functions. Finally, candles will be placed around 
our coffin during the Requiem Mass before our burial, a symbol 
of the eternal light for which we have been hoping during our 
earthly life. 

Like the symbolism of light, that of fire too is frequently used 
in the liturgy. Fire is blessed on Holy Saturday. Huge bonfires 
are lighted in Catholic countries of Europe on the feast of St. 
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LIGHT 


John the Baptist, and processions with lanterns are held on the 
evening of St. Martin’s day (November 11). The censer is filled 
with fire that produces a cloud of scented smoke—a symbol of 
God’s presence in our Catholic churches. At the consecration of an 
altar the bishop kindles five small fires on the corners and in the 
center of the altar to indicate the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the sacred stone. 


Two brief remarks may be in order, as a conclusion to our 
reflections on eyes and light in the liturgy. In a former article we 
called the liturgical experience an “‘intuition’”’ insofar as it is based 
on our natural ability to interpret religious symbols. We called it 
“contemplation”” inasmuch as we discover supernatural, divine 
things behind the veil of the liturgical symbols. In practice it is 
very difficult to determine where pious intuition ends and real 
contemplation begins. The two activities are usually simultaneous. 
There has been a fondness for liturgical symbolism in the Church 
ever since the days when Clement and Origen directed the first 
Christian university of Alexandria. It was intimately connected 
with an appreciation of the mystical sense of holy Scripture. In 
the twelfth century the Canons Regular of St. Victor in Paris be- 
came the leaders of the spirituality that was based in the first place 
on an understanding of scriptural and liturgical symbolism. Ow- 
ing to our scientific and critical education, we moderns no longer 
appreciate the symbolism that in the past very often depended on 
fabulous and legendary explanations of the universe and its parts. 
Books like the Physiologus and De bestits et altis rebus (Migne, 
P.L. 177) that could inspire medieval liturgists such as Honorius 
of Autun and William Durand interest us only as historical docu- 
ments. Besides, we have all gone to the school of rigid Aristo- 
telian scholasticism, which sternly frowns on any tendency to- 
wards an exaggerated use of Christian, Platonic symbolism. Thus 
a reasonable (‘‘realistic’’) liturgical movement must show a certain 
moderation in regard to the use of symbols today. 

On the other hand there have been liturgists in our day who 
were convinced that the liturgical symbols, namely those that have 
nothing in common with medieval legends but which were in- 
stituted by Christ Himself, should be understood in a fuller sense 
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than is usually done. These theological teachers belonged to the 
Liturgical Academy conducted by the Abbey of Maria Laach in 
Germany. According to their views, which are based on solid 
studies of the Church Fathers, the symbolism of the consecration 
in holy Mass leads us to believe that, besides the person of our Re- 
deemer and the fruits of Redemption, the very death also and the 
glorification of Jesus are made present in a sacramental way on the 
altar. Since in consequence of the troubled times in Germany and 
the War, the Academy has now been suppressed and its members 
scattered throughout the greater part of the globe, its learned and 
responsible founder and leader, Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen, can 
no longer direct the activities of the single members nor guide the 
teaching of the school. We consider it, therefore, the part of dis- 
cretion not to enter into a discussion of the so-called doctrine of the 
liturgical “‘Mysterium.”’ For individuals, however, it can remain 
a source of much spiritual light in their contemplative assistance 
at the eucharistic Sacrifice. 

The other remark we wish to make is of a practical character. 
If in the Divine Office or at holy Mass words occur that speak of 
light and fire, let us remember gratefully that the supernatural 
light of faith burns in our souls, and let us sigh, as it were, for 
the eternal light in heaven. To lack the light of faith is the great- 
est misfortune that can happen to a Christian, since it is identical 
with deathly darkness and ignorance. Let us therefore help to 
spread the light of the Gospel by prayer, word and good example. 
ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD 
A PLEA FOR ENGLISH WORDS 


N an article called “The Language of Worship,” published in the 
issue of Music and Liturgy for October 1943, the Reverend Joseph 
Connelly set out, with persuasiveness and delicacy, the case for the 
continued use of Latin in the worship of Catholics of the Western 
rite; and in the course of his article Fr. Connelly did the present 
writer the honor of quoting with approval two statements of his. 

It may then be not altogether improper for me to set down some 
personal observations on this much-debated topic—personal in the sense 
that they represent my own opinions, based on my experience as a 
Catholic ‘“‘man-in-the-street-and-in-the congregation.” I believe that 
there are others who share these views, but I do not claim to speak for 
them as individuals or for any society or group. 

I advocate the almost exclusive use of the English language for public 
worship in parish churches in England. 

Having made that plain statement, I must make some more in order 
to clear the ground. 

The demand for the common tongue in worship has in history some- 
times been prompted by nationalism or misplaced patriotism, by a ten- 
dency to schism or heresy. I know of nobody in England of whom that 
is true today. (And can it be certainly said that the use of a supra- 
national language in public worship has done anything in any country 
to reduce the ravages of nationalism and perverted patriotism?) 

I am concerned solely with England. Whether in Ireland the language 
of worship should be Irish (or English), in Germany German, etc., is a 
matter for the Church to decide according to local conditions—as it is in 
England.” 

There is no question of “the disappearance of the Latin rite.” There 
seems to me a special appropriateness that worship should be in Latin in 
the churches of those religious, men and women, who are bound to choir 
office, and for the capitular services in cathedral churches. I am concerned 


*Reprinted from The Dublin Review, April 1944. 

*On the point of “‘the Catholic abroad.’’ The Englishman who knows neither 
Polish nor Latin would be hardly less ‘‘at home’’ in a Polish church if the Mass 
were in Polish; no other ‘‘accident’’ of the service need be different (except the 
chant at sung Mass). I have assisted at the Holy Mysteries of the Byzantine rite 
in Arabic, Slavonic and Rumanian, none of which tongues I understand; but I 
was not “‘lost’’ at the service, which I had learned something about in languages 
that I do understand: and in fact I felt the truth of Catholic unity confirmed 
tather than weakened, unity in variousness. In any case, most people don’t spend 
much time abroad. 
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with parochial churches. And even here there need be no question of the 
Canon, from “Te igitur” to the Great Amen, in English so long as it con- 9 of ox 
tinues to be said inaudibly—which is likely to be a very long time indeed. Ff) 5, sip 

For the same reason the chant would not disappear either, except from |) welf. 
those parish churches which have it (in most of which, I fear, its loss |) twee: 
would not be regretted). For nearly thirty years now plain chant has | jplies 
been one of the enduring delights of my life, and I am all against trying |) jitur, 
to adapt English words to it; but if men’s spiritual welfare requires 2 possil 
reform which is inconsistent with the use of plain chant in parish |) cann 
churches, then we must relinquish the chant. And anyway, the spirit of | old-t 
man is not incapable of producing a fitting worshipful music to be sung }) what 
by the people at an English liturgy. 5 loved 
The change of language, if it ought to be made, should not be carried | 
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out as a whole, “in one fell swoop,” but done gradually over a period of TI 
time, not too long and not too short, with a definite date for its com- § * 8" 
pletion (otherwise there would be danger of its stopping short at some § ‘“™ 
piebald, half-and-half stage). devo 
I do not agree that the Mass should be tackled last or treated as a to be 
special case; on the contrary, I believe that certain changes in the lang- influ 
uage of the Mass should come first, with some other rites and services. ry: 
Fr. Connelly accepts my statement that “the ultimate reason for hav- _ 
ing a special liturgical language is its consonance with the nature of § 4. 
Christian worship: the Mass is a sacrifice, in the first place an act to be a 
done (actio), not a prayer to be said, and it is done in and with the pol 
proper hieratic forms, of which the hieratic language is one.” That wa: Ff) ¢ 


written in a context where no elaboration was required, but there is ibe 
more to be said. For example, that an hieratic language, in the sense of 





one not understood by the people, is not a mecessity in the celebration of TI 
n the Holy Mysteries—and it may become very undesirable. A language, too, ff) inter 
can be hieratic without being a dead language or otherwise unintelligible [} man 
to most. The Anglican Book of Common Prayer illustrates this: its Eng- oe 
lish is certainly hieratic and certainly not completely obsolete English. maki: 
Advocacy of “the vernacular” in worship must not be mistaken for f twelf 
advocacy of “the colloquial.” Public worship emphatically demands a B * ™ 


language in some sense “special”; if it is to be English it should not be Eto 


colloquial—on the other hand, neither should it be simply the English J the f 





of the sixteenth or seventeenth century.” West 

*There is unquestionably a desire among Anglicans for a greater intelligibility roy 
of their rites. This is not an argument for the use of Latin, but for a revising of and s 
the English. There is no earthly reason why a vernacular liturgy should not be “ler! 
thus revised from time to time. (The Latin of our office hymns was revised in Chur 
the seventeenth century—unhappily, for the process was the reverse of bringing whic 
up to date: it spoiled them.) But an argument for the retention of Latin is sume 
the quality of most of the English of our translations and “‘popular devotions,” Chur 
some of which is as unintelligible as Latin itself. 1943 
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A PLEA FOR ENGLISH 


Those of us who want to see the beginning of a change that to most 
of our fellow Catholics seems alarming, if not positively shocking, want 
it simply because we are convinced that it is necessary for the religious 
welfare of the Catholics of this country. And it is common ground be- 
tween us and those who seriously oppose us that, if we are right in this 
belief, then that change ought to be brought about. If a vernacular 
liturgy be necessary for the spiritual well-being of a people, then the 
possibility of its being misused by some for secular or sectarian ends 
cannot stand against it: nor can the changing of a fifteen-hundred-year- 
old-tradition of practice, nor the discontinuance in parish churches of 
what for so many of us is our magnificent, our venerable, our deeply 
loved Latin liturgy, nor any other accidental consideration. 


The question “Does the religious welfare of English Catholics call for 
a greater use of English in public worship” does not, of course, have in 
view the likes or dislikes, virtues or failings, understanding or ignorance, 
devotion or coldness of each individual person: that is a matter impossible 
to be measured or exactly known, in which imponderables and subjective 
influences and feelings come into strong play. The question has in view a 
body of people, an assembly, a church—that collection of local churches, 
of Westminster, Plymouth, Lancaster and the rest, that together make 
up the visible Church in this land. It is concerned with how that Church 
does something, namely, the supremely important spiritual work of wor- 
shipping Almighty God. Is that work done in what is, having regard to 
the nature of the work and the circumstances of the times and place (and 
not of any other time or place), the most godly and reasonable, there- 
fore the best, way? If not, then a change is called for in respect of its 
deficiencies.* 

The most godly way. That is the individual’s contribution: the personal 


interior worship, devoutness and sincerity of this priest and of that lay- 
man and of all of them. Without that nothing: our prayers are a sounding 





““Time and place.” I am not in this article concerned with the past; I am 
making no judgments of the past; I am not concerned with the seventh or the 
twelfth or the fifteenth century, but only with the present and the future. But 
it may be noted that this trouble about Latin is nothing new. It began in the 
later Middle Ages, precisely at the time when the fluid dialects of after-Roman 
Europe had developed into real languages, and when Cluny and St. Bernard and 
the friars had sown the seed of religious renewal among the Christian people of 
Western Europe. This difficulty about Latin was a principal factor in the 
emergence of unliturgical worship, ‘“‘uncorporate’’ religion: it was a main factor 
in the rise of “‘popular devotions’’ in English and French and German and Italian 
and so on, and it helped to divide the Western Church almost into two castes, 
“clerks’’ and the rest. Whether, had there been no Protestant revolt, the Western 
Church would by now be using vernaculars in her liturgy is an idle speculation 
which can be left to those who have the time and ingenuity to discuss it. For 
some very interesting observations on the historical aspect of Latin in the Western 
Church; see Dr. Dvornik’s article in Eastern Churches Quarterly, July-December 
1943, pp. 194-213. 
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brass, our chant a tinkling cymbal. And it can’t be argued about or meas. 














































justifi 


ured accurately or very well known. But if our worship is not conducted §} Hinsl 
in the most reasonable way—in view of the nature of the work and the §} shoulc 
circumstances of times and place—then stumbling-blocks are being pu But 
in the way of godly worship and of godly life. A late ¥ 

It seems to me that those stumbling-blocks are there. > music 


What is the work we are about? In the first and supreme place we, }) nothi 
priest and people, are together celebrating the Holy Mysteries, which we | equal 
call the Mass. We are doing what our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ told )) as the 
us, through the apostles, to do in remembrance of Him: to meet to- ff) tongu 
gether at a common meal wherein, thanks having been given, food of ) Lat 
bread and wine is hallowed through a very simple prayer, and eaten by FF thous 
the participants; and the whole action is sacrificial, it is a representation F} young 
and renewal of Christ’s redeeming act on Calvary. @ Latin 

So fundamentally the Mass is an action, a deed to be done and not a §§ worsh 
prayer to be said. And if the original simple rite had continued in its 9 famili 
simplicity there would be much to be said for the contention that dis- § want 
positions of charity and prayer and a general knowledge of what is being £ to tak 
done is amply sufficient among the assistants at Mass, both for the glory §} don 
of God and the welfare of man. But the rite has not remained in its 9 mile. 
pristine simplicity; the Church has added to it; it is no longer simply a f} admir 
sacrificial action. It is now also a service of praise and thanksgiving and J ordin: 
petition, and the Church has as well made it an occasion of instruction: [§ stuff 
in a sentence, as well as a sacrifice, the Mass is a prayer-meeting, a hymn- §§ times. 
singing and a religious-instruction class. Cat 

Now prayers, praise and instruction are actions no less than is sacrifice, §§ nifica 
actions with their own nature and requirements: and the requirements ff even | 
of prayer and praise are not met if we do not know what we are praying ff} who 1 
. for or what we are singing; the nature of instruction is wanting if we J} out al 

. cannot understand (often cannot even hear) the word of God that is § argun 
being read for our learning. hearin 


If they are to worship as well as possible, the Mass in its wholeness re-- Englis 
quires, as well as the proper disposition, worship in spirit and in truth, of The 
those who assist thereat, (a) corporate participation, (b) understanding — Your 
—not simply understanding in a general sense of what is being done, but J up to 
understanding with that degree of particularity that the human acts of & if the 
prayer, praise and teaching require. the di 


To consider corporate participation properly requires a discussion of 
7 (among other things) the necessity of common prayer, as distinct from BY ' 
individualistic, idiosyncratic prayer, among those taking part at Mass, 
which is a communal action. That discussion is needless here. It would 
be a gross exaggeration to say that the battle for the desirability of, e.g., If 
congregational singing has been won (in spite of what has been repeatedly ff because 
said by our shepherds and teachers, from popes downwards). But I feel § 7 
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A PLEA FOR ENGLISH 


justified in taking that desirability for granted. “This,” said Cardinal 
Hinsley after a great congregationally sung Mass at Westminster, “this 
should be the normal thing in every Catholic church on every Sunday.” 

But what a handicap that Latin language is here. An experienced pre- 
late wrote some time ago, ““Of course, what is chiefly wrong with church 


) music is the words.” The statement is one-sided: the music itself, with 


nothing in common with all the other music we hear and sing, is a nearly 


as the chant being so strange and baffling, the words are in a foreign 


Latin not difficult to read and pronounce? No, not for you and me and 
thousands of others. But there are tens of thousands more in England, 
young and old, who read even their own tongue only haltingly: to them 
Latin is as daunting as Magyar is to the rest of us. They are urged to 
worship communally, to participate with all their faculties—it is an un- 
familiar and unwelcome idea to them; they are asked to sing—they don’t 
want to sing, or at any rate not that “queer” music; and on top of it all, 
to take part, to sing, in a language whose words they don’t recognize and 
don’t understand. . . . The point need not be labored. It sticks out a 
mile. In how many “liturgical churches” (detestable expression) is their 
admirable observance confined to a handful of the people; the bulk of 
ordinary worshipers is untouched—and untouchable? “All that Latin and 
stuff . . .” I’ve heard that criticism, in those or similar words, countless 
times. 

Catholics generally do not know, and cannot sing, “Te Deum,” “Mag- 
nificat,” “Nunc dimittis,” “Veni sancte Spiritus”—many of them not 
even the “Credo.” Whatever the deficiencies of Anglican worship, those 
who frequent it regularly learn at the very least to do that—and with- 
out all the fuss of singing practices and Latin classes and (sometimes) 
argument and ill-feeling: they learn them in an easy, natural way, by 
hearing them sung (if they can’t be bothered to read) in church, in 
English. 

The reader may remark, “Mass is far more often said than sung. 
Your objections do not hold good for low Mass.” True in a measure and 
up to a point. But if the stage of dialogue Mass be reached, and especially 
if the people are to say all the normally choral parts of the ordinary, 
the difficulties raised by Latin are nearly as great as at sung Mass. More- 
over, I am convinced by inference, by observation, and by what people 
say, that individualistic worship at ordinary low Mass is greatly en- 
couraged and confirmed by the feeling that “We have no idea what he 
is saying: our job is to kneel (or sit) here and keep quiet and pray as 





‘If ecclesiastical authorities tolerate ‘‘hymns at Mass” and so on, it is largely 
because they know that so many people are no longer able to assist in any other 
way. 
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best we can.” That surely cannot be really satisfactory cor porate wor | 
ship where the assembly cannot understand half of it. 


As well as, and as part of, taking part corporately and actively, we 
ought at Mass—sacrifice and supper, prayer and praise—to be able to 
understand what we are at, to know that at this moment the priest on 
our behalf is praying for peace (and not for rain), at that moment the 
choir is inviting us to clap and cheer for joy before God" (and not 
drawing attention to any sorrowful mystery). 

The first part of the Mass is intended for instruction: nothing the 
Council of Trent decreed has altered that. It is called, schematically, the 
Mass of the learners, “catechumens.” There may be no catechumens, 
properly speaking, nowadays (except in some foreign missions), but there 
are plenty of learners in the ordinary sense. And the instruction aspect is 
emphasized at the end of this part by a sermon, on the gospel or epistle 
that has just been read or the feast that has been referred to in the collect. 
It seems curious that this epistle and gospel, which are there for our en- 
lightenment and for nothing else whatever, should be solemnly chanted 
in an unintelligible tongue. The anomaly is so obvious that in certain cir- 
cumstances these readings are repeated in English—but informally, with- 
out solemnity, as no proper part of our eucharistic action. More often 
than not, of course, these lessons are read only in Latin, in a low voice, 
the reader’s back to the people he is reading to—he as it were reads the 
word of God to the east wall. To do a thing in such a way seems in the 
doing to defeat its very purpose: it does not edify (“build up”) man: does 
it honor God? 

Could it not be introduced as a first step that, at public low Mass in 
public churches, the epistle and gospel should be read by the celebrant in 
English only, in a loud voice, facing the people? And at sung Mass b 
similarly sung in English (thus doing away too with the present clumsy 
duplicating—at high Mass sometimes triplicating!*—of the scripture 
lessons) . 


To this could be added the collects and after-communion prayers in 
English: those prayers which (whatever the etymological origin of their 
name) collect into one grandly terse summary the prayers and hopes and 
aspirations of the assembly, together with a reminder of the day’s feast 
or occasion—and to which the assembly gives its agreement and assent 
and approval by replying “Amen.” It seems strange and hardly rea- 
sonable to respond “So be it” to something one has not understood— 
however morally certain we may be that we do agree. 

It would at once re-forge a link between celebrant and people at low Mass 
were the congregation to stand at the collects, ““Gloria in excelsis,” preface, the 
Lord’s Prayer, etc. After all, we still in theory stand up to pray. 

"Entrance-verse, seventh Sunday after Pentecost. 


*And at a “‘high Mass in the presence of the ordinary,”” sometimes quadrupli- 
cating. —ED. 
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A PLEA FOR ENGLISH 


The choral proper, too, seems to require early attention. It is the ele- 
ment of the Mass least appreciated and understood by the people: and it is 
so important an element that it is specifically forbidden to leave out the 
singing of it (yet how often it és left out at sung Mass). Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, and more, of the congregation don’t understand a 
word of it, unless they read it from a book—and you can read a gradual 
a score of times while the choir is singing its neums and jubilus. What 
are children expected to do all that time? Even if sung on two or three 
notes (as it should be in parish churches, in my opinion), it still remains 
that most of the people don’t understand the words. Could it be sung, 
even monotoned, simply and clearly in English by one or two voices, we 
should have a chance of uniting ourselves more closely, more intelligently, 
more wholeheartedly and knowingly with what the priest and we are 
about; our service would be a more reasonable service, and we should be 
“doing the action” more really. We should thus be honoring God more. 

There is no need to multiply examples. I should only continue to harp 
on “understanding.” For if we do not understand in some detail that 
which is being said or sung, if we are cut off from the variety, the ap- 
positeness, the beauty, the teaching of the Church’s liturgical texts, most 
of us cannot grow in knowledge. We may know (“notionally”) what in 
general is going on—but that and no more is to miss the half of it; we are 
without the props and stays which the intellect can give to our weak 
faith, we are cut off from a means ef growth which the Church pro- 
vides, provides not only that God may be honored but also that we may 
be godly—the two aspects are one. So many very holy men and women 
have been content with that “general knowledge of the action.” I know. 
But so many of us are not holy at all. 

On a Palm Sunday I was in a largish church in a great city; it was 
full of all sorts and conditions of people. I brazenly entertained a dis- 
traction, and narrowly examined those people. I am quite certain that 
very few of them knew what was going on at the altar (for some un- 
disclosed reason there was no procession), beyond the fact that palms 
were being blessed; it was “just a ceremony” to them. But several hun- 
dred people cannot stand and meditate fruitfully on that fact for twenty 
minutes, and the few who are saying their rosaries could have done so as 
well anywhere else. Whereas had the celebrant been singing out the prayers 
in English our spirits would have had much to feed on in his words; we 
should have been “‘all there” all the time. 

Or the prophecies on Holy Saturday. The Church certainly did not 
appoint them to be read for the edification of Almighty God, if I may 
put it so without irreverence. They are there for the edification and in- 
formation of the people of God. Should they not then be read so that we 
can understand them? 

I once questioned (I hope tactfully) my fellow guests at a wedding 
about the terms and content of the marriage Mass and blessing. Except 
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for the very few who had the text, none of them (not excluding the 
bride and groom) had the shadowiest idea. ““The priest was just blessing 
the couple.” But if that is all the Church attaches to it, why does the 
blessing take up a column or so of print?—half a dozen lines would be 
just as effective. 

Some time ago I had to serve the priest at a funeral. I asked him if 
any of it was to be in English. “Yes,” he replied, “all of it.” I raised my 
eyebrows; and he explained that “To keep within the letter of the law, | 
read the Latin in the car on the way to the cemetery.” He was a man of 
some age, and long pastoral experience (and his name was a good Irish 
one). Does it not seem a pity that the pastoral ministry should have to [ 
be disfigured by undignified dodges of that sort when a priest wants to 
do his work in what his experience shows him is the best way? 

These are not isolated examples. And the reader can probably supply 
more. 

In some countries wide provision has been made for the use of the 
spoken tongue at baptism, marriage, churching and so forth. This surely is 
pure gain, both in emphasizing the reality and nature of what is being 
done and in the fittingness of the way of doing it. The custom of bid- 
ding certain prayers or putting questions in Latin and then repeating them 
in English is both clumsy and undignified, even grotesque, and to some 
observers seems unreasonable in itself—which objections, with others, lie 
also against the fancy experiments of having parts of the Mass read out in 
English during its celebration, which some clergy are trying as a way 
out of their difficulties. 

I am not so arrogant and censorious as to suggest that with right in- 
tention to pray and praise in words that we do not at all or fully under- 
stand is a worthless exercise—far from it. But to say that that is the best, 
or even a desirable or satisfactorily sufficient way, seeems to ignore the 
full nature of Christian worship, to ignore psychology and to ignore the 
function of one of the greatest of human attributes, articulate speech. 
As Fr. Connelly points out, “A language of worship is meant primarily 
for speech to God.” It does not seem altogether rational to speak most 
high and intimate things in words we do not understand, even though 
the all-knowing Hearer understands them. Is it really the recta ratio 
agibilium? 


After the Council of Trent the Roman liturgy was revised, stand- 
ardized and imposed almost everywhere; and it has never been altered 
since. That is something new in the history of Christian worship—that 
for over three hundred and fifty years the form of its central rite should 
be unaffected by the life and culture and ideas and development of the 
peoples using it. And during that three hundred and fifty years many 
important aspects of the life, culture and ideas of the Western world 
have been more profoundly changed than in all the ages of Christianity 
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that had gone before. Since the time of Pope St. Pius V public worship has 
become less and less alive and vital; today it presents a problem full of 
deep and most intricate difficulties: and among those difficulties surely 
the use of Latin is a gratuitous and overpowering one. 

What I may venture to call the text-book answer to this difficulty is, 
almost, that it does not exist: that the Mass is an action in which we 
amply cooperate by interior union and a general knowledge of what is 
being done, and that we need not bother about anything else. I confess 
that that answer puzzles me. When, taking their stand on the sufficiency 
of interior worship in spirit and in truth, outside critics decry the use 
of rites and ceremonies, gestures and chants, we reply by pointing out 
that human beings are body as well as spirit, that man needs to use the 
whole of himself in worship, his body and its faculties as well as his heart 
and mind—a human being is not a disembodied spirit. Well and good. But 
then, in the matter of Latin, we proceed to use an argument that in 
practice means that at the average celebration of Mass most of the 
worshipers are not using their voices at all, their bodies very little. and 
that not ritually and understandingly; and their inward worship is in- 
dividualistic, their minds confined within the limits of their own re- 
sources instead of being enlarged by the words and actions of the 
Church’s rite. In a sentence, we are worshiping more like Quakers than 
like Catholics. Quaker public worship is a high and holy thing, but it is 
limited: ought we to be content with similar limitations? And what 
would happen if a worshiper at Mass were moved by the Spirit to testify 
aloud (we cannot be sure that the Holy Ghost would never break the 
bounds of our human “correctness” ) ? 

No doubt if we come to Mass on Sundays and spend the time at our 
private prayers, or even as passive spectators, we are fulfilling the letter 
of the law. But it cannot be maintained that we are entering into its 
spirit. We are in fact urged to do more, much more. But for most of us 
an unknown tongue is an insuperable obstacle to really active real assis- 
tance. Interior prayer and a general knowledge are sufficient, they enable 
us to save our souls. Of course. The grace of God over-rides all. A man 
can save his soul on a desert island: the souls of millions are saved who 
have never heard the name of Jesus Christ—but we do not for that reason 
refrain from preaching the Gospel to the heathen.” 

And what of the quality of the souls to be saved? Is it not to the 
glory of God, and a proper use of the talents He has given us, that our 
minds should be enlightened and enlarged, our spirits strengthened, by a 
real understanding and knowledge of what the Church does and says in 
her rites of worship? 

The argument from “sufficiency” is indeed a baffling one when our 
shepherds and teachers are so urgent that we should not be content with 


®As Eric Gill used to say in quite another connection, ‘St. Agnes saved her 
soul in a Roman brothel—but that was no reason why she should stop there.”’ 
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any minimum. Confession and Communion once a year is enough, but 
‘ . It is enough to give alms well within our means, but... . 
It is enough not to harm our neighbor, but . . . . And the warnings 
















































against formalism, of which Father Connelly gives so strong a one in i = 
Music and Liturgy: “Faith is eaten away by the cancer of formalism, that | se 


is, routine church-going, parrot-like recitation of prayers, unthinking use i 
of sacraments and the like.” Is not a half-unintelligible liturgy a direct es 
incentive to formalism? What is more likely to lead to a parrot-like | 











recitation of our confession of faith than to sing it in words we don’t pe 
understand? Or that hymn of praise, “Glory to God in the highest”? If | piso 
every time we receive a sacrament we are reminded in plain words of TI 
what it is all about, are we not less likely to receive it unthinkingly? That angle 
a rough knowledge of what is being done is a sufficient accompaniment to - 
personal devotion at public worship is a spiritual truth that easily degen- ly, dl 
erates into a legal fiction. Personal devotion has got to be given every I 
possible help, spiritual and intellectual. An English liturgy alone cannot mucl 
achieve anything—of course it can’t. I began all this by emphasizing the in Li 
fundamental necessity of personal devotion. It must have every encour- the } 
agement, positive and negative, according to the nature and circum- |} Ne. 
stances of the occasion. It is becoming increasingly clear that Latin isa || PUrP 
discouragement, and that English could be a great help. schoc 

Indeed, some of the anomalies presented in practice by our Latin liturgy tical 
are so striking, so irrational according to the ordinary man’s ideas, that “a 
nobody would attempt to defend them were it not for the strong pres- ini 
sure of other considerations, considerations which call for the fullest degre 
respect. But even so the substance of what has been said above, the |) 74”) 
reality and seriousness of the difficulties attending the use of Latin in Stree 
public worship, is now widely admitted among clergy and laity (especial- |} P*S® 
ly in private conversation). Very many of those who reject the sug- = Th 


gestion of English in public worship do so, not because they deny there | ¢very 
are grave deficiencies to be remedied, but because they believe they can be |} seven 
remedied by less drastic means than discontinuing the use of Latin in |} “feel 
parish churches: theto 
Of the two principal means advocated, one is the use by the laity of polite 
an English or English-Latin missal. Of this, the prelate whom I have [9 “Vé 3 
quoted before has said, “Why go to church to read a book?” unless, of wives 
course, it be for the purpose of joining aloud in the prayers and chants. 
Leaving that rhetorical question aside, it must be at once recognized 
that there is a deal of substance in this suggestion—up to a point; and the | 
big sales of English missals in Great Britain (and U.S.A.) during the | Vern: 
past twenty-five years is significant. But it is possible to over-value the : 
use of the missal. For one thing, to keep one eye on the text (or ear on [) —Sti0 
the celebrant) and the other on the translation is to divide the mind, to “A: 
be in a perpetual state of tiresome distraction. And “using a missal” may 
easily become a private devotion like any other, with all the fussiness § |, ; 
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over small matters that is so often associated with such—color of the 
day, rank of the feast, “commemoration chasing,” and so forth. But at 


but 


ings 








| best the English missal can be only a partial solution. The armed forces 
tae have discovered for us the astonishing number of men who cannot read or 
_ write, largely from those big cities where Catholics are mostly found. I 
aie do not stress that special case. But I do stress the very much larger num- 
— ber of people who cannot read easily and comfortably, those who can 
Tike never learn how to follow the so-important variable parts of the Mass, 
> i ) and other many who have not the patience to do so.” 
ee | This large problem is so often approached apparently only from the 
That |) angle of the mentally alert, fairly well educated and enthusiastic, and 
oe never more so than when the other principal remedy is advocated, name- 
gen- ly, that all Catholics should be taught Latin. 
very I emphatically agree that all Catholics should be taught at school as 
saat much Latin as they are able to assimilate—and that whether they worship 


the in Latin or English, Greek or Aramaic. Then they would at least know 
our- © the Mass responses, and perhaps recognize a Latin word when they see 
um- {) one. But the contention that a knowledge of Latin sufficient for the 
is a.) purposes of devout and intelligent public worship could be acquired, in 
school or elsewhere, by anything more than a small minority is~fantas- 


tically mistaken. To follow and take part in our Latin worship with 





Irgy : : : - : 
eet understanding, attention and devotion, no less than a fair working 
vat knowledge of the language is required. Can children, of all kinds and 
~w degrees of ability, who leave school at fourteen or fifteen do that? How 
re many of our people (not only around Scotland Road, Liverpool, or Union 
+s Street, Plymouth, but in Mayfair or Bath) have the interest, enthusiasm, 
cial. [| Perseverance, mental background, type of mind, to do that? 
sug- ) The statement of the author of Legendo, quoted by Fr. Connelly, that 
here every Catholic of normal intelligence between the ages of seven and 


n be |§ seventy can acquire a sufficient knowledge of Latin to enable him to 
n in |§ “feel at home in his kingdom” (whatever that may mean exactly) is so 

rhetorical as to be meaningless. Our thousands of children, in slums and 
y of polite suburbs, grappling with their irregular verbs, use of supine, abla- 


have |= tive absolute, or even Ora maritima: our colliers and laborers (and their 
;, of |) Wives) turning off the evening radio and getting on with their Latin: 
ants. |) Our “tired business men” (and their wives) doing the like—these would 
ized | be grand spectacles; but they are obviously not realistic aspirations.” In 


ithe |= Blackfriars for June 1943, L. C. Sheppard wrote on “Liturgy and the 
the [| Vernacular” (Fr. Connelly calls it an “excellent example of a good type 
the |) of article’). Mr. Sheppard has been a schoolmaster and a teacher of 
ron | Latin; and he writes in this article, “It is sometimes said, seriously in- 
d, to 5 “And what about all those people who just can’t afford a cheapest missal 
may apiece for the family? 

Cf. what Fr. Ivor Daniel says in Music and Liturgy, October 1943, page 
145 bottom; he is not referring only to Pembroke Dock. 
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deed by those who should know better, that a sufficient knowledge of 
Latin to understand the Mass is easily gained—that it requires very little 


true that the considerable amount of Latin required to worship in that 
tongue could be effectively imparted to more than a small minority of 
the faithful. 


Among the rank and file of Catholics there is very little demand for 
more English in public worship.” Of course not: for one reason, they | 
don’t waste time on things they have always understood to be “impos- 
sible”; for another, they don’t know what they are missing. For that 
matter, there is not much demand for “more liturgy” either. But, in so 
far as such a thing can or should be “regulated,” the spiritual life of the 
Church is not regulated by a counting of votes. Fr. Connelly tells of 
some British sailors who rejected the suggestion of an English liturgy in 
“good nautical vernacular.” So one would expect. But what of it? After | 
all, did all the clergy greet Pius X’s decree on frquent Communion with ‘ 
enthusiastic approval? And were not some of the reasons for objection 
the same in both cases?—fixity of habit, an unfamiliar idea, distaste for 
the discomfort of change, a mental climate in which everything to do 
with the Church is immutable, the notion that what may have been best 
in A.D. 597 (when St. Augustine and his Roman mission landed at 
Ebbsfleet) or in 1066 (when English was the jargon of a subject people) 
or in 1548 (when the schismatics sang Mass in English in St. Paul’s) 
must be still the best in 1944. I am not, of course, referring to Father 
Connelly and others who oppose the proponents of English with such 
courtesy, liberality and patience; but to that mere pooh-poohing and re- 
jection out of hand which is all too common and is apt to be given much 
more weight than it deserves. 

Largire nobis quaesumus Domine semper spiritum cogitandi quat 
recta sunt, propitius et agendi.... 
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Latin, and so forth. This is manifestly untrue.” And it is manifestly un- f 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
LITURGY AND MATURITY 


ANKIND is no longer in its infancy and does not 
need to be ruled as if it were . . . the people 
must be governed as befits free men.’’ Thus speaks 
a man who has lived for many years under a dic- 
tator. What is more, he pronounces these words 

while the dictator is still over him and, with the help of a foreign 
invader, has established a government of terror. And this man is 
the same who for years was one of the most ardent supporters of 
2 one-man rule. He was one of those who merited for supporters of 
the liturgical movement the suspicion that its main tenet was a 
sort of medieval patriarchalism, a romantic longing for crowns 
and ermine and the kind and just knight on the white horse. He 
has written the most complete commentary on the liturgy and 
performed one of the most thorough jobs of liturgical reform. He 
is a monk and a cardinal: Ildefonso Schuster, archbishop of 
Milan. His words in the face of danger show that experience was 
not wasted on him, that he either never was at heart a fascist, as 
he was said to be, or that freedom has won a brave, honest and 
outspoken convert. 


It always seemed to me strange that in so many countries some 
of the most zealous apostles of the liturgical renewal should have 
been so favorable to totalitarian forms of state—or rather, to their 
romantic aspect, for as Catholics they could not sincerely sup- 
port any form of totalitarianism. As a matter of fact, their great- 
est mischief was their denial that fascism, nazism, action francaise, 
acertain group of Catholic intelligentsia in England, phalangism 
and kindred movements in Spain, Austria, Hungary and South 
American countries, had totalitarian, dictatorial tendencies. As 
many of them saw the liturgy above all in retrospect, as an hier- 
archical form of society, we can understand why they disliked the 
plebeian or middle class aspect of our as yet chaotic form of de- 
mocracy. Our hideous cities, our cheap entertainments, the injus- 
tices of our commercial society, the decline of all arts, the uproot- 
ing of all life from its closeness to the soil, filled them with dis- 
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gust. Pusillanimous like all escapists, they were not hoping that | 


the seed of the Gospel and the Spirit quod continet ommia could 
renew the face of the earth—they had no patience. They expected 
a synthetic re-birth of an old, beautiful world, effected however 
with very ugly, up-to-date methods: mass parades, radio, mili- 
tarism, advertising campaigns and equalization plus levelling of 
thought—their thought, of course. Thus Mussolini was the re- 
storer of law, order and empire (—-what empire?), with a re- 
spected sector assigned to worship and pageantry. And Hitler was 
to bring back the great monarch who would link crown and altar 
and lead the germanic tribes (—-where?). Things were so bad, 
that a certain author in Blackfriars can without being contra- 
dicted hitch every single phoney and silly book to the wagon of 
the liturgical movement and associate names with it which have 
.nothing to do with it at all. They are wrong, screwy—ergo they 
must be liturgical. But a movement with such romantic by-prod- 
ucts may be credited with anything weird, outlandish and hetero- 
dox! 


Yet all this is strange in the extreme! If we really want the 
liturgy to become the prayer and sacrifice of every man, woman 
and child, if we really want participation of the whole Mystical 
Body in Christ’s Mysteries in its most conscious, rational, intelli- 
gent and human way, if we really want activity instead of silent, 
apathetic spectatorship of a misera contribuens plebs, how can we 
endorse this pseudo-aristocratic patriarchalism and this escapist 
romanticism which was the thing that attracted so many liturgi- 
cals to forms of government which they otherwise abhorred? 
Should not rather those who fall for every new devotionette as 
long as “the people ask for it,’ who want the laity a nice, obedient 
herd, who see in Catholic Action nothing but card parties or 
efficient collections, and, if it comes to the apogee, the permis- 
sion for Mr. Murphy to count the collection or Mrs. Muller to put 
the stamps on my envelopes—should not these be the most ar- 


dent supporters of regimentation, parades, demonstrations, chest- f 


thumping committees and blaring protestations? Aren’t we liturg- 
ists in the wrongest company we could possibly imagine when we 
try, not only to stop the wheel, but to turn it back? Is not the 
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LITURGY AND MATURITY 


) liturgical movement as forward-looking, as pregnant of the future 
that | as the program of Catholic and social action—as the Mother- 
ould § Bride Church herself? Why then should we get mixed up with 














ected F retrospection and demagogues aping the past and cheating the 
vevet 1) present? Do we advocate liturgical practices because we want to 
mili- FP bp antiquarians, esthetes, patriachalists and pre-medieval esoter- 
8 Of F ics? Is the liturgical movement the toy of tired and idle intellec- 
¢ te | tuals who have nibbled a bit from the findings of hard-working 
A te |) archeologists and museal-minded collectors of things by-gone, 
Was \) beautiful and unconnected with our age? Or is it not rather a new 
altat }) fermentation of the leaven that leavens the whole mass, an inte- 
bad, gration of the Gospel in its last consequences? 
sy Those uprooted, pale and unreal witch-doctors who tell us 
have | they are aristocrats, who hate everything middle-class and call 
they , ¢verything they don’t like bourgeois, they are not our allies. We 
wed. } can see for ourselves that the world is not in a very nice condition, 
tero- |, that commercialism, plebeian demagoguery is rampant, that Hol- 
lywood is neither Florence nor Paris nor Toledo nor Vienna, that 
there are shams and fake values, dead idols and tin coins all over 
t the IF the place. We see that even in the holy of holies the sacred order 
man }) of sacred things has often been damaged by methods borrowed 
stica: 1) from the demon of the age: quick results and success of numbers. 
telli- But there is an approaching crisis of great magnitude. Cynicism in 
lent, F atl fields, skeptic attitudes towards our own ideals in the social, eco- 
n We F nomic and political field, led by brilliant ‘‘smart alecs’’ with a 
apist F) destructive oratory threaten us. The things that happen in the 
Urs!) world tempt us to become tired, to give up the hard struggle for 
rred? democracy and choose ourselves an efficient, capable manager. The 
te a B hollow ring of big, sounding phrases grates on our ears. And then 
dient F come these pseudo-aristocrats and promise to weed out all the 
ol weeds—and of course with them will go the wheat and the corn 
rmis- 


too. The tired reformers always become the worst reactionaries. 
> pul BF There is the danger. 


| We must see that a true liturgical movement has the same 
ou problems as democracy: a never-ending struggle snatching victory 
an from constant defeats on the road to maturity and responsibility. 
/-.. The sacred order of an established liturgy, its coming from above, 
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its gratuitous, unmerited grace, its mystery coming from where T 
no human elaboration is valid, all this is only apparently in| 
favor of aristocratic traditionalism or paternalism; because the § -—— 
fact that anything should come from God as a gift is not against . 
human dignity or freedom, as it might be in the case of man and | 

man. Priests are instruments of God, tools of the divine: they 
are not clerical dictators. The pope is the servus servorum Dae: Fj 
the servant of God’s servants. Liturgical celebration is the greatest | 
school of democracy under God! 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE SACRAMENT OF UNITY ' 


Because the bread is one, we, though many, are one body, 
all of us who partake of the one bread (1 Cor. 10:17). 


ELOVED daughters of God, sisters in Christ: 

When you go to Communion, are you aware of going to Commun- 
ion, or do you think you are going to union? That may seem a rather 
strange question to you, but after I have explained I think you will agree 
with me that the question is easily understood and at the same time very 
important. 

Going to Communion means being united with many, whilst going to 
union would mean being united with only one. 

And now, no doubt, the meaning of my question is dawning on you. It 
means: Do you, when you go to Communion, think only of being united 
with Christ, or do you realize that Communion means being united with 
Christ and with all those who are one with Christ? Its answer is pre- 
cisely what St. Paul tells us in our text: “Because the bread is one, we, 
though many, are one body, all of us who partake of the one bread.” 

That the early Christians understood that in Communion we are united 








a 


AO ND RW RED p 


Cm nape 


not only with Christ but with each other, is shown by one of the earliest 
Church prayers, which asked that “God will grant that as the grains of 
corn scattered over the hillside are collected to form one bread, so the 
faithful dispersed over the world shall be gathered together into one, by 
virtue of this heavenly food.” 

Then there is that ancient ceremony of the Mass, which extended over 
so many centuries, the offertory procession. If this were the year of our 
Lord 644, if you lived in the 7th century or earlier, every one 
of you now at this sermon would be holding your offertory gift, bread 
or wine or other gifts of that kind, in your hand, and at the offertory you 
would be going with the others in procession to present your gift to the 
priest who would place it on the altar. The gift, as gifts always do, would 
represent yourself. The ceremony means that you place yourself on the 
altar, that you give yourself, you sacrifice yourself, you dedicate your 
life in union with Christ’s sacrifice on the cross to God. For that, as far 
as you are concerned, is the most important purpose of the Mass. If you 
do not do that, the Mass for you is a failure. 





*This sermon was delivered at the Good Shepherd Convent, St. Louis, Mo., 
on the occasion of a meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. We are happy of the op- 
portunity to print it as a memorial to its author, the late Father Huelsmann 
(cf. our June issue, p. 380), a zealous promoter of the liturgical movement and 
an apostle of the Eucharist as the bond of charity.—ED. 
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This bread and wine on the altar, the assembled gifts of the faithful, | 
are changed in Consecration into the body and blood of our Lord, % j 


that the faithful now have become one sacrifice with our Lord and with 
each other unto God. And then the faithful in holy Communion eat of 
this one sacrifice and so show forth in the whole ceremony that “‘becaus 
the bread is one, we though many, are one body, all of us who partake 
of the one bread.” 

There is another rite of the Mass which expresses the same truth. It is 
the breaking of bread. At present it is only a remnant of the ceremony 


of former times. In those days the Holy Father and the bishops broke | 


from the Sacred Host, shortly before Communion, a large part of it, to 
be carried to the neighboring churches, there to be a part of the sacrifice 
on the same or next day. As the Christians approached Communion in 
that church they knew they were eating of the offertory gifts of their 
fellow Christians in the neighboring parish church which, in their Mass, 
had been changd into the body and blood of our Lord. They understood 
that in doing this they were showing forth that in their own Communion 
they were not only being united with Christ but with His members in 
the neighboring parish. 


And the teaching of Holy Mother Church today is exactly the same. | 


She tells us that all we, all on earth who are united with Christ in bap- 
tism and holy Communion, are one body with Christ. She calls this body 
the Mystical Body of Christ. This Mystical Body of Christ is therefore 
not just a pious fancy but absolute reality and is the indispensable way 
in which we apply unto ourselves the graces of Christ’s redemption. In 
baptism we are joined to Christ in a mysterious, but nevertheless a real 
way, so that from that time on, throughout our lives, at all moments, 
Christ’s divine life flows from Him to us, so that actually all we who 
are joined with Him in baptism are one living body of which He is the 
Head and we together the members. And holy Communion is the rite that 


expresses this. It is a recalling and renewal of this union of all in the} 


Mystical Body of Christ. It is an intensification, a making more intimate, 
more complete, our union with each other. This union is such, is so close, 
that it is just as though there were invisible arteries passing from Christ 
to every one of us, through which the sacred blood of His holy life feeds 
the divine life in our souls. It is just as though invisible nerves passed 
from Him to every one of us, giving our minds and hearts the im- 


pulses to holy and meritorious deeds, our deeds and at the same time the | 


ayers 





t 


f 





deeds of Christ’s grace and life within us. Nay, even more than that! | 
It is just as though invisible nerves and arteries united every member to 


every other member of this Mystical Body. For as any member’s divine 


life is vitalized and invigorated through the reception of the divine life J 


of Christ in the sacraments and the holy deeds that flow therefrom, that 
vitality and vigor of their divine life tends to overflow and does over- 
flow into the other members of the Mystical Body, to you and me, s 
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} } that we are not only the beneficiaries of Christ’s holiness, but of that 
ithful, |) same holiness in His members. 









ae If, therefore, our sisters to the right of me dressed in worldly garb, 
eat of BE Under the impulses of the graces received by them in the sacrament of 
ecaus }, Matrimony attend ‘Mass more frequently, ‘more earnestly, and complete 
artake their sharing in it in holy Communion, in order that they may more 
worthily fulfill the duties of wife and mother, the holiness that comes to 
_ |) them from Christ is the good fortune of our sisters in religious garb to 
1. It is the left and in front of me. For in the Mystical Body of Christ, their 
or holiness flows into your souls to help sanctify you. And if our sisters in 
broke) plack garb rise to great heights of holiness in their abdication from the 
At; 10 1) world and its joys and their supreme dedication of themselves to God 
crifice through Christ, it is their holiness streaming from them to your soul: 
4u0n in |) in the Mystical Body of Christ that gives you aid and greater assurance 
— of achieving your supreme hope, heaven. " 
naneell It is in view of this glorious and so little realized actuality of Catholic 


aunion |) life in union with Christ and His Mystical Body that Christ’s words: 
pers in (| “Whatsoever you have done to the least one of these, you have done unto 
} Me” receive a newer, fuller meaning. You remember Christ declared that 
same. |) He, the Son of Man, would say at the last judgment: “I was hungry and 
n bap- |g You gave Me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave Me to drink; I was a 
s body} | Sttanger and you took Me in; naked and you covered Me; sick and you 











orefore | Visited Me; I was in prison and you came to Me.” Yes, we all are Christ, 
le way |) We all are members of His Mystical Body, and so every kindness we do 
on. In}, unto each other, we do unto Him. In fact this Communion with each 
a real )) Other, which Christ has established for our salvation, brings us closer to 
ments, [ each other than are the members of a family. We are all relatives more 
who fF closely related to each other than are brothers and sisters in nature. For 


te that} father and mother. But they were separated from their mother in birth. 
in the), We however, are all brothers and sisters, drawing our divine life from 
‘imate, jy Christ in baptism. And the union with Christ in baptism is not broken 
, close) | Of, but continues throughout our life. Not only that: each one of you 
Christ} enewed this union with Christ in a more intimate way at Communion, 
e feeds )y Pethaps this morning, perhaps last Sunday. Yes, my sister in Christ, I am 
passed Jy More closely related to you than is your brother, your sister in the blood. 
ae im I renewed this relationship with you just this morning, as I drew divine 
me the | life from the same source that you draw it, from Christ in holy Com- 
- that! Munion. I am your close relative, you are mine and every one’s here as- 
ber to py Sembled. 

divine If we only realized this! If we only lived it! Then those without would 
ne life §§ be saying again, as they did of the early Christians: “See how they love 
n, that §§ one another!” And then again would begin that stream of conversions 
; over- which became a flood in early Christianity to Christianize all Europe. 
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For human beings are not argued into the Church, they are loved into 
the Church. Just as human beings are not argued into goodness, they are 
loved into goodness. And when we ask ourselves why there are still so 
many round about us that are not members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ in the Church, why there are still so many that are not as good as 
they might be, perhaps the right answer we ought to give ourselves is: 
Because there are still so many of us who go to union, and not to Com- 


munion. 
(REV.) WILLIAM HUELSMANN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THY KINGDOM COME. A Synthesis of the Principles and Practices of the 
Spiritual Life. By Rev. Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Dublin and London. 1943. Pp. 248. Cloth, n.p.g. 

Father Bernard Kelly is the author of Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
He is a master of the spiritual life. Any synthesis of the spiritual life— 
and this is a synthesis of practical living according to the principles of 
theology—is difficult to estimate, except in terms of something bigger or 
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different. Now, there are different systems than this present one, but § 


there are no bigger ones. Thy Kingdom Come is a veritable compendium 


of doctrine applied to Christian life, of theology on the kingdom of king 
} inspir: 


Christ and our membership in it. One might call it a classic on the feast 
of Christ the King, but that would be too narrow a designation because 
the author does not comment on that feast; it is rather a vast analysis 
of the kingdom and its laws of life. The purpose and doctrinal ideas of 
Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on the Kingship of Christ, are here realized 
again in an orderly, well-knit plan and made the framework for the 
spiritual life. 

Twelve chapters of solid reading cover every phase of the kingdom. 
The kingdom of this world and the prince of this world, the first two 
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chapters, excel for the psychological analysis of Lucifer’s fall and of 


man’s temptation, or satan’s way of world domination. Chapter three 
deals with the history of God’s law from paradise to Christ, wherein the 


author deals in a masterful way with the purpose of the Old Testament. 
Here already one senses that he lifts piety out of its narrow individualis- 
tic confines and gives it the greater setting of God’s kingdom. He pro-f 


ceeds according to scriptual thought and fosters world-consciousness in 
evritualitv. Then, we have access to all the best theological thought on 
Christ’s kingship in chapter four, which preachers will find basic and 
full of meaning. 

Chapters five to ten develop the main functions within this kingdom 
of Christ. 1) The battle of the two kingdoms is that of temptation, 
beginning with Christ’s temptation on the mountain (excellent for the 
first Sunday in Lent and its applications to Christian life. 2) The law 
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governing the kingdom of Christ is the Sermon on the Mount. Here we 
have a wealth of wisdom on the virtues and morality (“Meekness is the 
opposite of pushfulness,” p. 115). 3) Another function in the kingdom 
is prayer. All prayer is prayer of the kingdom. Against the dangers of 
amusement, intellectualization and mechanization, Father Kelly em- 
phasizes the organic law of devotion as living for God and of prayer as 
the approach to God in spirit. He gives a good, lengthy exposition of 
prayer of petition according to the Our Father. 4) Suffering and pain 
are functions of Christ and His members and are honored with the title 
“Conquest of the Kingdom.” In this chapter we follow the consideratiog 
of Christ’s obedience and love as the heart of His sacrifice and arrive at 
pages 159-163, our living the Mass. 5) Chapter nine is perhaps the best 
chapter in the book, on the government of the kingdom. With a right 


being of God” (p. 177). 6) We note with pleasure that peace in the 


(chapter ten). 

Two final chapters give Mary’s position as Queen in the kingdom, 
including her traditional titles of honor, and the final glory of the 
kingdom, which is inspired by St. John’s Apocalypse and is meant as 
inspiration and consolation for our trying times. 

The few points of adverse criticism are overshadowed by the general 
excellence of the book. One would expect, earlier in the book, more 
conscious identification of the kingdom with the Mystical Body of 
Christ in order to bring out the objective, visible nature thereof. Also, 


) the author gets by the virtue of religion in the kingdom without men- 
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tion of the liturgy (which is the most perfect exercise of the virtue of 
religion). Or again, chapter seven on prayer suggests no liaison with 
liturgical prayer and the objective mysteries there presented, which after 
all is the most perfect prayer in the kingdom and is inspired by the Holy 
Spirit and fulfills all the higher aspirations of prayer which the author 
mentions. The reviewer thinks, too, that the author makes a rather weak 
case for including Mary in our prayer (p. 132f). There is no point in 
abstracting from Christ’s divine nature and then saying: “As sub- 
sisting in that (human) nature the Divine Person will be efficient cause 
of nothing more than what lies within the ambit of the powers of a 
mere man” (p. 63), for the doctrine of the instrumentality of Christ’s 
humanity and of His sacraments are points of divine efficient causality 
which militate against such abstraction. Again, we do not speak of the 
place of holy Communion in the sacrifice of the Mass as a “juxtaposition 
to the act of sacrificial offering” (p. 161). Finally, we would it were 
untrue that “conscientious distinctions in the objects of our faith, while 
they have their proper and necessary place in theological science, are 
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but a poor help to pious contemplation, and may even prove something 
of an obstacle” (p. 169f). It was untrue for St. Augustine and for St. 
Thomas. 

These criticisms in no way mar the destiny of the book among all 
directors of spirituality in the priesthood and out, and among the in- 
telligently pious of the laity. While not written in the name of the 
liturgical apostolate, this outstanding work is intrinsically of the Gospel 


and therefore of the spirit of the liturgy. 
» & BD. 


PAUL OF TARSUS. By Rt. Rev. Joseph Holzner. Translated by Rev. 
Frederic C. Eckhoff. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1944. Pp. vi- 
502. Cloth, $5.00. 


It was no easy task to translate this book, and much praise is due 


Father Eckhoff for offering our English readers this graphic and charm- [| 
ing picture of the great Apostle whose life and character, as well as his [ 


extraordinary mission and equally marvellous achievements, will in- 
spire and direct modern apostles, young and old, who are laboring in a 
world so much like his own. We have unfortunately in our language 
very little by way of commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles. There are the 
illuminating studies of Fernand Prat, S.J., Theology of St. Paw; W. J. 
McGarry, S.J., Paul and the Crucified; Rudolph Bandas, The Master- 
idea of St. Paul’s Epistles; Constant Fouard, St. Paul and His Missions, 
and Last Days of St. Paul; C. C. Martindale, S.J., St. Paul; C. Lattey, 
S.J., Paul; Emile Bowmann, Saint Paul; and others. But as the present 
Holy Father, Pius XII, when secretary of state to His Holiness Pius XI, 


new attractiveness of this truly noble and inexhaustible subject. No one 
can attempt to understand St. Paul without at the same time growing in 
the knowledge and the love of Christ, whose all-powerful grace has 
elected and endowed the very persecutor of His kingdom to become its 
most successful augmenter. In our day when the bestowal of the grace of 
Damascus upon so many who ignore the Gospel and persecute the 
Church is one of the most earnest prayers of the Father of Christendom, 
it is the special merit of the author to be directing our eyes, particularly 
also of the German people, to the world-embracing figure of him who 
by the grace of God rose from the narrow straits of inherited prejudice to 
the exalted dignity of Doctor Gentium.” 

Msgr. Holzner has written a classic. Every student of St. Paul, every 
priest and missionary, will be richly rewarded by following this scholarly 
narrative of an “Heroic Life in the Service of Christ.” It is vibrant with 
the whole-souled earnestness and stimulating enthusiasm of the Apostle, 
who himself has been aptly calld “‘a firebrand aglow with Christ.” Against 
this realistic background the Epistles of St. Paul become at once mort 
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clear and forceful, and the truth is again borne out that the best com- 
mentary of a book is an accurate knowledge of the personality and aims 
of its author. 


B. A. S. 


THE CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. _ A Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Abbé Constant Fouard. One-volume edition. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 1944. Pp. xxvi-347. Cloth, $2.00. 

Good books never grow old, for they remain the companions of ever 
new generations. Unlike our friends who grow up with us and age too as 
we decline in years, books that refreshingly convey the message of abid- 
ing truth stay young by their appeal to other generations of truth-seek- 
ers. To this category belongs this most popular of Abbé Fouard’s works. 

In his complete two-volume Life of our Lord we appreciate both the 


| scholarship and the piety of the venerated author. In the present editiog 
the scholarly footnotes and appendices are omitted, which the average 


reader will not miss, since the text presents ample information and 
piety to captivate and stimulate him. Many Lives of Christ have been 
written since Abbé Fouard first published this his “Act of Faith” in 
1879, or since the first English translation appeared in 1890; yet for 


| general usefulness and popularity it still ranks among the best. We are 
ister- 
| and more convenient form. 


grateful to the publishers for reprinting this cheaper edition in a new 


B. A. S. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Dom John Chapman. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, N. Y. 1944. Pp. vi-85. Cloth, $1.25. ; 

Abbot Chapman is best known among recent English writers on 
scriptural subjects for his Matthew, Mark and Luke. The present work, 
like the other, is posthumously edited. In The Four Gospels we have four 
brilliant conferences given to Catholic undergraduates at Cambridge some 
years before his death. To these the editor has added 1) the early pat- 


| istic texts that bear on the four Gospels, and 2) the decrees of the 


Biblical Commission concerning the same, all in English translation. 
Consciously or unconsciously, then, this book spans the centuries and 
reveals the harmony of Chapman’s studies with the earliest expressed 
witnesses on the provenance and order of the Gospels. 


There is no comparable book in English which gives so much and 
such interesting information about the Gospels and their human authors 
in so small a volume. Abbot Chapman brings his wealth of erudition to 
bear on a complicated subject. The ripe, succinct judgment on the in- 
terdependence of the evangelists, passed without the paraphernalia of 
scientific footnotes, is the main point of merit of these lectures. With a 
few characteristic strokes he shows the way clearly through the maze 
of technical and archeological data that so often confuse even trained 
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theologians. And so our students and educated laity should take to this 
as to a sound piece of apologetics at a time when the ravings of the 
unhistoric liberals are penetrating into popular literature -and are con- 
fusing the popular mind on the origins of our Gospels. 


P. BR. B. 


IT ALL GOES TOGETHER. Selected Essays by Eric Gill. Devin-Adair Co., 
New York, N. Y. 1944. Pp. 192. Illustrations. Cloth, $3.50. 

It All Goes Together is a good choice for a title of a posthumous col- 
lection of writings by Eric Gill. Somehow there is a great unity to the 
work of Eric Gill, whether he happens to be writing about art or money 
or holiness: it does all go together. Often in Gill’s work everything is so 
closely connected that many critics accuse him of always saying the same 
thing. And, in fact, Gill is always telling us the same things, and through- 
out his life he never tired of saying them over and over again. But repeti- 
tion is not always tiresome, and in Gill’s case it certainly never was. He 
writes again and again about the dignity of work, the nature of art, the 
necessity of holiness: but he always has some new way of developing his 
favorite themes. 

If you have been a steady follower of Gill, you will perhaps not find 
anything very new in the present collection. The whole last part of the 
book, for instance, is almost identical in content to Last Essays published 
in 1942 by Jonathan Cape. And you may recognize essays that you have 
read in various English periodicals. But it is good to have these things al 
assembled in an American edition; and, certainly, for those unacquainted 
with Gill’s thought this book will be a good summary and a revelation 
If one wants to have even an elementary awareness of the concept of th¢ 
sacramental universe, one must comprehend certain of Gill’s primary 
notions, especially those of beauty, work, sanctity. Of course, there ar¢ 
many other writers who express similar ideas, but Gill’s way of expressing 
them is readable and earthy. 

In a brief review it would be presumptuous to summarize even one of 
two of these essays—much less the whole twenty-three of them. All of 
these essays, varying in subject matter from art to industrialism, fron 
property and printing and poverty to peace and personalism: they all gd 
together to give a good summation to the thought of one of those rarg 
men of our time who did not think that all problems were solved with 
few formulae and whose vision of the evils of our days did not destroy 
the joy of living. 

The publishers should be complimented on this splendid edition. Would 


The volume entitled, Art in a Changing Civilization might profitably b 
reprinted in America. It is unfortunate that the price of It All 
Together is rather steep for such a slim volume. 


R. B. H. 
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